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In pursuance of the following call, a number of the instructors of 
American Institutions for the Dear anp Dump, met in conven- 
tion on Wednesday, the 28th of August, 1850, at the Institu- 
tion for the instruction of the Deaf and Dumb, in the city of 
New-York. 


This convention had been called to meet in the same place in 
August of the previous year, (1849,) but was then postponed, 
owing to the prevalence of the epidemic. The project, however, 
was still warmly cherished, and, in the month of March last, 
new measures were taken for its fulfillment. The circular letters 
of invitation were re-issued, and in accordance therewith the 
convention was duly organized, and proceeded to the transaction 
of the important business brought before it. The sessions con- 
tinued through three days. 


The call issued for the occasion was as follows: 


INSTITUTION FOR THE Dear anp Dump, 
New-York, June 12th, 1849. 

Dear Sir :—For the information of some who may receive this 
letter, it is proper to state that, on the 23d of April last, at the 
request of our associates in the department of instruction in this 
Institution, a circular was addressed by us to each of the instruc- 
tors in the American Institutions for the Deaf and Dumb, in re- 
spect to holding a convention of the teachers of the deaf and 
dumb in this country. 


Responses to the questions proposed, have been received from 
forty instructors, connected with nine institutions, including our 
own, and the sum of their replies is as follows: 
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All regard such a convention as desirable. A majority of the 
instructors and the representatives of the greatest number of in- 
stitutions deem it practicable to hold it the present year, and 
agree in suggesting that it be held in the month of August, in the 
eity of New-York, and be called, and arrangements made for it, 
by the signers of the cireular above mentioned. All are in favor 
of extending the invitation to former instructors, and several 
suggest that the directors and trustees of our institutions be also 


invited. 


In compliance with the wishes thus expressed, the undersigned 
fee] bound to proceed without further delay, to call a convention 
of the present and former instructors of the deaf and dumb in 
this country. We also include in the invitation, having no doubt 
that it will meet the wishes of the instructors generally, and add 
essentially to the interest and importance of the convention, all 
the trustees and directors of American Institutions for the Deaf 
and Dumb, and those State officers on whom is devolved the du- 
ty of selecting the beneficiaries of the legislative appropriations 
for indigent deaf-mutes in their respective States. 


In the name of our fellow laborers in the cause of deaf-mute 
education in this country, the undersigned would, therefore, cor- 
dially invite you to attend a convention to meet at the New-York 
Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, on Wednesday, the 29th day 
of August next, at ten o’clock A. M. 


The exercises will be determined by a committee, to be ap- 
pointed by the convention. They will probably, as suggested by 
different instructors, consist ofa free interchange of views on topics 
relating to the deafand dumb ; discussions, reading of essays and 
other written communications, reports of committees on subjects 
assigned, etc. Will you, sir, be so kind as to prepare a paper, on 
such subject as you may consider appropriate, to be presented by 
yourself to the convention at that time, or forwarded for their use 
in case of your absence. 


We will, in conclusion, express our earnest desire that you 
will, if possible, be present at this convention, and we are happy 
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to add that the Board of Directors of this Institution, having 
given their hearty concurrence in this call, have authorized the 
committee of arrangements to offer the hospitalities of the Insti- 
tution to all the members of the convention. 
Very respectfully yours, 

HARVEY P. PEET, 

DAVID E. BARTLETT, 

J. ADDISON CARY. 


InstituTION For THE Dear anp Dumps, 
New-York, March 9, 1850. 

Dear Sir,—Circumstances, connected with the state of the 
public health, rendered it necessary to defer the Convention of 
Instructors of the deaf and dumb, which was called for the 29th 
August last. The committee of arrangements, by virtue of 
authority vested in them, after due advisement, respectfully re- 
new the call for the convention, to assemble on Wednesday, 
August 28, 1850, at the same hour of the day, the same place, 
and under the same provisions as are stated in the foregoing 
circular. The last Wednesday of August is named, because it is 
in the vacation of nearly all the institutions, and because it is 
the week following that designated for the great Educational 
Convention at Philadelphia. 


Allow us to express the earnest hope that you will be present 
at the session of the convention. Your attendance would add 
much to its respectability, interest and beneficial results. May 
we not ask this as a favor due to the cause of deaf-mute instrue- 
tion, the suecess of which you are laboring to promote? 


Requesting the favor of an early reply, 
We are, dear sir, 
Very respectfully, 
Your obedient servants, 

H. P. PEET, 

D. E. BARTLETT, 

J. A. CARY, 
Commitice of Arrangements. 
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The meeting was called to order at a few minutes after 10, A. 
M., by H. P. Peer, LL. D., President of the New-York Institu- 
tion. Dr. Peet then made some appropriate observations regard- 
ing the objects for which the convention had assembled. With 
the view of perfecting an organization, he begged leave to nomi- 
nate as temporary chairman, a gentleman deeply interested in 
the cause of deaf-mute education—Gen. Prosper M. Wermore. 


Gen. Wermore was accordingly chosen unanimously. On 
taking the chair he tendered his acknowledgments, and made 
some appropriate remarks. He considered the science of deaf- 
mute instruction of infinite importance, and looked upon it as 
an era in the history of the cause that this convention had as- 
sembled. We here meet, he said, in council, to consult upon 
measures in which we are all interested, and to seek to advance 
and give permanence to the efforts in which we are engaged. In 
conclusion, he invoked the blessings of Heaven on the delibera- 
tions of the body. 


On motion, Prof. Tuos. Gattaupet, of New-York, was then 


appointed Secretary pro tem. 


On motion of Dr. Peer, it was resolved “ that the chairman be 
requested to call upon one of the clergymen present to open the 
deliberations of this convention with prayer to Almighty God for 
His blessing.” 

In compliance with this resolution, the chairman called upon 


Rey. G. T. Bepewt, rector of the church of the ascension, N. Y. 


Whereupon Mr. Bevetu offered the opening prayer. 


On motion of Mr. J. 8. Brown, of Indiana, a committee of five, 
consisting of Messrs. Brown, Orricer of Illinois, Fannin of Geor- 
gia, Perrine1tu of Pennsylvania, and Cary of New-York, were 
appointed to nominate permanent officers of the convention. 


The committee then retired. 


On motion of Prof. Barttert, of New-York, a committee of 
three delegates was appointed by the chair to receive and ex- 
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amine the credentials of delegates. The chair appointed Messrs. 
Bartiertt, E. Peer, and Rev. J. H. Perrinest, who proceeded 
to the performance of their duties. 


On motion of Dr. Peer,— 


Resolved, That the meetings of this convention be open to the 
public, and that the usual facilities be afforded to the reporters 
of the public press. 


Dr. Peer then read a letter just received by him from Rev. T. 
H. Gatiavuper of Hartford, stating that his feeble health ren- 
dered him unable to attend the. convention. Mr. Gallaudet’s 
letter was as follows: 


Hartrorp, August 26th, 1850. 


To the President and members of the Convention of teachers and 
Sriends of the Deaf and Dumb, to be held in the New-York Institution 
this week. 


GeNnTLEMEN :—I deeply regret that the state of my health pre- 
vents my attending the meeting of your convention. I antieci- 
pate from it very important and beneficial résults. 


May Almighty God, by his spirit of wisdom and grace, so 
guide your deliberations and doings that great and lasting good 
may accrue from them to the respective institutions with which 
you are connected, and to those to whom your arduous and be- 
nevolent labors are devoted. 


Be pleased, gentlemen, to accept, individually, the expression 
of my sincere and affectionate regard. 
Yours respectfully, 
T. H. GALLAUDET. 


Letters were also received from Messrs. Lewis Wexp of the Hart- 
ford Institution; H. Loarrorrow of New-York; and J. A. 
Ayres of East Hartford; Rev. George E. Day of Northampton, 
Rev. A. B. Lambert of Salem, N. Y., A. B. Hallon, Esq. of the 
Pennsylvanian Institution, and N. P. Walker, Esq. of South Car- 
olina Institution. 
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FROM MR. WELD. 


American AsyLuM, 
Hartford, August 27, 1850. 


To the President of the Convention, &c., 


Sir :—The state of my health and other considerations, invol- 
ving duty to others as well as myself, will prevent my atten- 
dance upon the convention which is to assemble to-morrow at 
the Institution for the deaf and dumb in New-York. Will you 
do me the favor to assure the members of the convention of my 
hearty desire that good to the common cause in which we are 
engaged may result from their deliberations, and of my regret 
that circumstances beyond my control forbid my attempting to 
aid that good cause by meeting with them on this interesting oc- 
casion. 

I am, sir, most respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 


LEWIS WELD. 


FROM MR. LOAFBORROW. 
New-York, August 28, 1850. 
Dear Sir :—I have deferred to acknowledge the receipt of the 
circular which you forwarded to me some days since, believing 


I should be able to attend the convention, but I now find that 
business arrangements render it impossible for me to do so. 


I regret exceedingly that I am unable to attend on so interest- 
ing an occasion, for I had anticipated much pleasure in being pre- 
sent and listening to the discussions, ete., of such an assembly. 

Respectfully yours, 
H. LOAFBORROW. 


H. P. Peet, Esq. 
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FROM MRS. AYRES. 
East Hartford, Aug.°27, 1850. 
H. P. Peet, Esq. 


Dear Sir :—It is with no small regret that I find myself unable 
to be present at the convention about to assemble at your Insti- 
tution. I regret to lose the pleasant intercourse I had hoped 
there to enjoy, the profit I had expected to receive, and the 
privilege of adding my feeble aid toward the furtherance of a 
cause in which I have a sincere interest. 


Allow me to express through you to the convention my sym- 
pathy with the objects, my cordial wish that its deliberations 
may be fruitful in good to those who suffer the calamity of deaf- 
ness, and my earnest assurance that though necessarily absent, 
my heart will rejoice in all that is devised and done for the 
moral, social and intellectual cultivation of the deaf and dumb. 

With much respect, 
Very truly yours, 
J. A. AYRES. 


FROM REV. MR. DAY. 


Northampton, Aug. 26, 1850. 





My Dear Sir:—Since meeting you in New Haven, in accor- 
dance with the advice of my physician, I have resigned the 
charge of my pulpit for a couple of months and am endeavoring 
to study the strictest quiet. 


A few days ago I was unfortunate enough to take cold which 
aggravated my throat difficulty considerably. 


You will see from this that I am pretty effectually disabled. 


Under the circumstances, therefore, much against my inclina- 
tion, I am compelled to deny myself the long anticipated pleasure 
of being present at the Convention. I have delayed coming to 


this conclusion to the last moment and have only been brought 
to it by the conviction that no other course lies open before me. 
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My recovery is sufficiently doubtful at the best: it would be 
more so should JI follow my own inclination and be present at 
the convention. Trusting that you will have an agreeable and 
profitable meeting which shall greatly promote the advancement 
of deaf-mute education, 

I remain as ever, 
Very respectfully and truly, 
Your friend, 
GEORGE E. DAY. 


FROM REV. MR. LAMBERT. 
Salem, Aug. 19, 1850. 


Mr. H. P. Peer. 
Dear Sir :—Returning on Saturday after an absence of ten 
days, I found your letter on my table. 


It would give me much pleasure to meet with the friends at 
the time indicated, but I find I must deny myself that pleasure. 


Will you present my regards to the teachers and others with 
whom I am acquainted who may be with you. 
Yours very truly, 
| A. B. LAMBERT. 


FROM MR. WALKER. 


Cedar Spring Asylum, Aug. 19, 1850. 


Dear Sir :—Long since I received your kind invitation by the 
hands of Mr. R. C. Springs inviting me to participate in the 
New-York Convention to be composed of Instructors, Commis- 
sioners, &c., for the Deaf and Dumb. I have delayed till the 
present answering you, thinking it possible that I might attend. 


Owing, however, to circumstances over which I have little 
control, I cannot now attend the convention. Neither have I 
any suggestions at present to offer to that body, feeling as I do 
unable to counsel men of more experience in this benevolent 
enterprise. 
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I desire that you will forward any information respecting the 
meeting of the convention, which you may think important to me. 
Very respectfully 

Yours, &e. 
N. P. WALKER. 
H. P. Peer, Esq. 


The Committee on nominations having returned and reported, 
through their Chairman, J. 8. Brown, Esq., the following gen- 
tlemen were then unanimously elected : 


OFFICERS OF THE CONVENTION. 


Hon. CHRISTOPHER MORGAN, President. 


Rev. W. W. Turner, Conn., 
De. Hi FP. Peer, N.Y, 


Josuua Foster, Pa., 


J. S. Brown, Ind.,  Vice-Presidents. 
W. D. Cooxg, N. C., 
Tuos. Orricer, IIl., 


O. P. Fannin, Geo., 


L. H. Wooprurr, . 
‘ “baa Secretaries. 
I. Lewis Peet, 
The report of the Nominating Committee being accepted, the 
gentlemen named entered upon the performance of the duties 
assigned them. 


Messrs. Brown and Turner were requested to wait upon the 
President to the chair. 


Mr. Morean then spoke briefly as follows: He appreciated, 
he said, most sensibly the kindness manifested and the honor 
conferred upon him in selecting him to preside over the delib- 
erations of this body. The occasion was one of peculiar interest. 
The great progress already made in the instruction of the deaf 
and dumb had enlisted a general interest in their behalf; and 
their cause appealed most strongly to the kindness and sympathy 
of the community. The deaf and dumb were not themselves in- 
clined to consider the deprivation of their senses at all as a mis- 
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fortune, though others, in possession of all their faculties, regard 
it as a great affliction. The liberality of the states, and the bene- 
ficence of individuals, with the persevering efforts of devoted 
teachers, have done much to alleviate their condition. It was 
not impossible that it was in the power of this Convention, by 
comparing opinions, stating results and adopting measures, to 
do yet more for their advancement. He confessed that it was a 
matter of great astonishment with him that so much had been 
done for the education of the deafand dumb. It was almost a 
mystery how it had been possible to impress upon minds which 
had no oral language, even the elementary principles of instruc- 
tion. He trusted the efforts of this occasion would be abundant- 
ly blessed, and would greatly advance and improve the condition 
of the deaf and dumb. 


On motion of Dr. Pret, a committee, consisting of one dele- 
gate from each state and institution represented in the Conven- 
tion, was then appointed to consider and report upon the order 
and form of business. 


The Business Committee was accordingly constituted, as fol- 
lows: 


Hon. C. Morean, President of the Convention; Dr. Peer of 
New-York; Mr. Fannin of Georgia; Mr. Brown of Indiana; 
Mr. Foster of Pennsylvania; Mr. Turner of Connecticut; Mr. 
Orricer of Illinois; and Mr. Cooxe of North Carolina. 


On motion of Hon. J. W. Beekman, a committee of five was 
appointed to draft rules for the government of the Convention. 
This committee consisted of Messrs. Beekman of N. Y.; Srone 
of Conn.; Fannin of Geo.; Cooxe of N. ©.; and Morrrs of 
New-York. 


The following resolution was then offered by Dr. Perr, and 
adopted, viz: 


Resolved, That the gentlemen who have come prepared with 
written articles, present the titles of these articles in writing to 
the business committee ; and in like manner those who have sub- 
jects of discussion to propose to the convention, state these in 
writing to the same committee. 
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The business committee then retired. 


Prof. Bartiett, from the committee on credentials, presented 
the following report : 


LIST OF DELEGATES PRESENT. 


From the American Asylum for the Deaf and Dumb, Hartford, 
Conn.—Rev. W. W. Turner, Mr. L. H. Woodruff, Mr. Samuel 
Porter, Mr. Collins Stone, and Mr. W. Whiton. 

From the Pennsylvania Inst.—Messrs. J. Foster, Benj. D. Pet- 
tengill and J. Mount. 

From the Indiana Inst.—Mr. J. 8. Brown, Superintendent, and 
Mr. N. M. Totten. 

From the Illinois Inst.—Mr. Thomas Officer, Principal. 

From the North Carolina Inst.—Mr. William D. Cooke, Princi- 
pal. 

From the New-York Inst.—H. P. Peet, L.L. D., President of the 
Inst., and Professors D. E. Bartlett, Rev. J. A. Cary, O. W. 
Morris, J. Van Nostrand, Thomas Gallaudet, I. L. Peet, E. Peet, 
F. A. Spofford, and J. H. Benedict ; also, P. M. Wetmore, Esq. 
1st. Vice-President of the N. Y. Inst., Hon. James W. Beekman, 
J. C. Green, Esq., Rev. G. T. Bedell, Israel Russell and Shep- 
herd Knapp, Esqr’s, members of the board of directors of the 
New-York Institution. ; 

Hon. Christopher Morgan, Secretary of the State of New-York, 
and Superintendent of Common Schools. 

Rev. H. N. Brinsmade, D. D., of Newark, N. J., Rev. J. H. 
Pettingell of Essex, Conn., Messrs. G. H. Loring of Boston, Mass., 
and G. R. Burnet of N. J., former instructors of the deaf and 
dumb. 

Dr. T. F. King, Superintendent of Public Schools in New Jer- 
sey, Mr. H. Hirzel, Principal of the Asylum for the Blind at 
Lausanne, Switzerland. 


On motion, the Report was adopted. 


The committee on business now reported, in part, as follows’: 
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That in addition to the reading of such papers as should be 
presented, it would be expedient to discuss the following ques- 
tions : 


1. What branches of study should be included in a course of 
five years’ instruction. 
2. What branches of study should be included in a course of 
seven years’ instruction. 
3. At what age should pupils be admitted to an institution, 
and what should be the length of the period of their instruction. 
4. Obstacles in the way ot their improvement. 
5. Articulation. 
6. Text-books. 
7. Trades. 
8. Amusements. 
9. Library. 
10. Methods of teaching grammar, geography, &c. 
11. Division of time each day. 
12. Government of pupils. 
13. Should the sexes be classified together. 
14. Support of Institutions. 
15. Use of signs. 


The committee also recommend that a memoir, prepared by 
Dr. Peet be read before the convention this morning. 


The report of the Committee was accepted. 


The convention then listened to a memoir from Dr. H. P. 
Peet, on the history of deaf-mute instruction. The memoir was 
as follows: 








MEMOIR 


ON THE ORIGIN AND EARLY HISTORY OF THE ART 
OF INSTRUCTING THE DEAF AND DUMB. 


BY HARVEY P. PEET. 








MEMOTR. 


In considering the origin of the art of instructing the deaf and 
dumb, we are naturally led to inquire what was, in ancient times, 
the social and intellectual condition of this unfortunate class, 
and what views were expressed by the learned and wise men of 
antiquity, concerning the possibility of meliorating their con- 
dition. 


The notices respecting the deaf and dumb which, with labo- 
rious research, have been gleaned from the writings of the an- 
cients, though very slight and imperfect, are not inconsistent 


with the opinion which we should form a priori, that the unedu- 
cated deaf and dumb have been in all ages much the same; and 
hence that the present known characteristics of this class, too 
many specimens of which are yet to be found, were the charac- 
teristics of the deaf-mutes of Judea, of Attica, of ancient Italy. 


At the remotest period to which history reaches, as at this 
day, the ear was the principal organ of communication and of 
instruction ; and articulated words, the instruments of thought. 
There may, (we need here neither affirm nor deny tke theory,) 
have been a much remoter period, in the infancy of society, of 
which history can no more preserve the traves than the memory 
of the individual can preserve the events of his own early in- 
fancy ; when not only the accumulated experience of genera- 
tions had not yet become the property of the whole race, and 
therefore personal experience was almost the sole measure of 
wisdom and knowledge; but when articulated languages were 
yet in the early process of formation, and hence gestures were 
still struggling with words for the preeminence. In such a state 
of society, it will easily be admitted that the born deaf wouJd * 
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at no serious disadvantage in the commerce of life; at none phy- 
sically and morally, and but little intellectually. But as society 
advances, the deaf and dumb, remaining stationary, are left at 
an increasing distance behind. The mode of communication in 
which they can take no part gradually acquires the monopoly of 
the commerce of intelligence, just as the best and most conve- 
nient port of a country gradually acquires the monopoly of trade. 
While, to carry out the metaphor, the wealth of a nation is 
lavished to enlarge, to improve, to ornament the great mart, the 
neglected one goes to decay. 


The préeminence which speech, if it did not possess originally, 
had thus acquired at a period beyond the reach of history or of 
tradition, as the instrument of thought and of communication 
among men, and the consequent disuse and neglect by the mass 
of men of the language of action, left the deaf and dumb without 
readily available means of intercourse with their fellow men. 
Thus cut off from the vast stores of knowledge, of which language 
is the treasury and the vehicle, they stand before us living 
monuments of that primeval state of ignorance, from which 
society has been slowly emerging during thousands of years. 
But we must admit that the consequences of their privation are, 
in most cases, more serious than the mere negative privation of 
knowledge. They are, in a great measure, sundered from human 
sympathy and companionship, deprived of the excitement, the 
incentives to. mental action, the aid and encouragement to con- 
tinuous thought which children who hear derive from the emu- 
lative play and struggle of mind among themselves, and from 
the notice, the counsels, the example and approbation of their 
elders. Thus victims, in part, of circumstances, but still more 
of neglect, the faculties of the uneducated deaf and dumb, how- 
ever well constituted originally, are dwarfed and distorted in 
their growth and development. They become stamped as a class 
with a very marked intellectual and moral inferiority, which, 
when impressed through early neglect, subsequent instruction 
cannot, in many cases, wholly remove. 


Still we must testify that the judgments passed upon them, not 
merely by speculative philosophers, but by some very estimable 
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teachers, who might have been expected to know them intimate- 
ly, have been both too severe in degree, and much too general in 
application. In fact, the pictures of the condition of the uned- 
ucated deaf and dumb usually drawn, are applicable only to the 
cases of those who have been neglected and their instinctive ef- 
forts to establish a mode of communication with their fellows 
repelled ; whose misfortune it has been to live with the most ig- 
norant, stiff-minded and prejudiced of the human race. We 
know that many deaf-mutes who were never taught either to 
speak or to write, but have been blessed with intelligent and 
kindly disposed companions, have acquired, through their own 
language of pantomime, a respectable store of knowledge, some 
activity and sprightliness of intellect, and tact and skill in ordi- 
nary matters of domestic or mechanical employment. The most 
sharp and intelligent of the uninstructed deaf and dumb are, it is 
true, far inferior to the more intelligent class of those who hear ; 
but it would not be difficult to find uneducated deaf-mutes, who, 
not merely in manual dexterity, but in judgment in all matters 
relating to their ordinary employment, in outward decorum of 
deportment, and even in quickness of observation, are fully equal 
to the average of the circle in which they move. 


Such, we have no reason to doubt, has been the condition of 
the uninstructed deaf and dumb in ancient cs in modern times, 
(if we except those countries where they are said to have been 
put to death as soon as their infirmity was known.) Some, no 
doubt, sunk to a condition little better than idiocy. The great 
mass showed some unmistakable signs of reason and of intelli- 
gence, and could be usefully employed in manual labor. And 
here and there one possessed, within a small circle of friends, 
the means of considerable intellectual and social enjoyment. 
These exceptional cases must, however, have been either rare, or 
known only to a few. To appreciate the actual intellectual con- 
dition of a deaf-mute who is wholly ignorant of our idioms of 
words, a thorough acquaintance with his own idiom of gestures 
js necessary ; and this acquaintance could have been possessed 
but by a very small number, perhaps but one or two of his im- 
mediate associates. Hence the general belief that the only means 
of communicating with this class of persons was necessarily vague 
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and uncertain, and consequently that their instruction and in- 
tellsctual improvement were utterly hopeless. Lucretius,* in 
expressing this sentiment, did but express the general sentiment, 
not merely of the ignorant and unreflecting, but of the wise and 
learned. 


And yet we may well be surprised at the general prevalence 
of this belief, when we reflect that the cultivation and expansion 
of their own language of pantomime is all that is necessary to 
raise the deaf and dumb to the average intellectual and moral 
level of their race; and recall the testimony of Cicero and Lu- 
cian as to the perfection to which the pantomime of the Roman 
stage had been carried in their times. We are told that “a king 
from the borders of the Euxine, seeing a pantomime performed 
at Rome, begged him of Nero to be used as an interpreter with 
the nations in his neighborhood at home.”+ And it seems incred- 
ible that the applicability of this art to the instruction of the 
deaf and dumb should never have been remarked. 


Nor is our surprise diminished by the remarkable case re- 
corded by Pliny,{t who, speaking of the most eminent painters of 
Rome, mentions, “‘ Quintus Pedius, grandson to that Consul Quin- 
tus Pedius, who was named in Cesar’s will, co-heir with Augus- 
tus.” (The elder Pedius was Cesar’s nephew, and cousin to Au- 
gustus.) “This young man being a mute from birth, the orator 
Messale, of whose family he was, throughhis grandmother, 
thought that he might be instructed in painting, of which also 
Augustus, of sacred memory, approved. The young man made 
great proficiency in that art.” Eminence in the art of painting, 
we need not say, implies a very considerable intellectual develop- 
ment; in this case undoubtedly derived through the language of 
pantomime, probably in part by frequenting the pantomime of 
the Roman stage. Other like instances there may have been, 
which were either never recorded, or the records of which are 
not in the comparatively small portion of the literature of the 
ancients which has survived the general wreck. 


* To instruct the deaf no art could ever reach, 

No care improve them and no wisdom teach. 

- American Review, vol. III, page 505. Note. 
tHist. Nat. Lib, xxxv , chap. 4. 
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This is not the place to discuss the origin of those systems of 
philosophy which led the wisest men of antiquity, with even 
such instances as that of Pedius before them, to deny the pos- 
sibility of instructing the deaf and dumb. We need only remark, 
that their error proceeded from the ancient prejudice that speech 
is not merely the most convenient, but the exclusive channel 
and instrument of thought. Upon this was superinduced another 
error, still more absurd, indeed so absurd that some of the 
ancients themselves perceived its fallacy, namely, that articula- 
ted speech is a gift of nature, instinctive in man as a rational 
being. We are told that certain ancient kings of Egypt, and of 
Scythia attempted to ascertain what was the original language 
of mankind by causing children to be brought up in entire se- 
clusion, supposing that with the development of reason, speech 
would come, of course. And though Aristotle, and after him, 
Pliny* distinctly assert that dumbness is a consequence of deaf- 
ness, and that “ there is no person deaf from birth who is not at 
the same time dumb,” we are told that most of the ancient phy- 
sicians believed dumbness to be not a consequence of deafness, 


but the effect of a common organic lesion of the lingual and 
auditory nerves arising as they do from a neighboring origin of 
the brain,+ and the authors of the code of Justinian make special 
exception in favor of such persons, deaf from birth, “to whem 
the gift of speech may have been conceded by nature, which 
indeed,” they considerately add, “rarely happens.” 


Aristotle seems to have been unjustly charged with lending 
the sanction of his great authority to the prejudices through 
which the deaf and dumb were thus condemned to irremediable 
ignorance and degradation. He indeed styles the ear the organ 
of instruction, and says that, “of all the senses hearing contri- 
butes the most to intelligence and knowledge,” but according to 
the Edinburgh Review (vol. lxi, p. 409,) this dictum was taken 
apart from the qualifications under which that illustrious think- 
er advanced the proposition (viz: that this was only by accident, 
inasmuch as hearing is the sense of sound, and sound contingently 

* See Pliny, Nat. Hist. x. 69. Pliny, however, proposes distinct remedies for 
deafness and for dumbness. 


t See Edinburgh Review, Ixi. 409. 
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the vehicle of thought,) and was alleged to prove, what was in 
fact the very converse of its true import, that the deaf and dumb 
are wholly incapable of intellectual instruction ; while the dogma 
of the physicians just cited was held to be conclusive against the 
possibility of their being taught to articulate. 


This dogma of the physicians did but advance a theory to 
support the general opinion of antiquity formed from the out- 
ward phenomena presented by the deaf and dumb. Among the 
Greeks, the same word (xw9is) denoting primarily dull of mind 
(like our dumb) was used both for the deaf and for the dumb. 
Thus in Mathew ix. 13, the dumb spake, and xi. 5, the deaf 
hear, the same word is in the original used in both places.* 
Experience had shown, as admitted in the code of Justinian 
that some might be dumb without being deaf, or deaf without 
being dumb ; but in the popular belief and in popular language, 
the dumb as a class were held to be naturally incapable of speech. 
Indeed, their dumbness was probably regarded as a more striking 
characteristic than their deafness, since as we know many of 
them are only partially deaf. 


The invention of alphabetic writing which, by presenting a 
visible language, ought to have made the instruction of the deaf 
and dumb much easier, in fact made it seem more impracticable. 
To all who had laboriously learned to read and write through 
the ear, it seemed impossible to regard written characters other- 
wise than as the representatives of sounds. Down to the time of 
the Italian philosopher, Jerome Cardan, it seems never to have 
occurred to any one that written words might represent ideas 
directly to those who were ignorant of the sounds of the words. 
And much after his time, some teachers of the deaf and dumb 
thought it necessary to teach their pupils to pronounce words, 
before they considered them able to understand them. 


Degerando+ supposes that in ancient Egypt and in China, where 
the written characters represented not words but ideas, the deaf 
and dumb may have been instructed through the eye, without 
any person being surprised at it, but we cannot agree with him. 


* We are indebted to Prof. Lewis of Union College for this remark. 
¢ Vol. {. p. 13 
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Besides that the Egyptian hieroglyphics were, in good part, 
alphabetical characters, we apprehend that neither this mode of 
writing, nor still less that of the Chinese is, in its elements self- 
explanatory. To learn either requires particular, often labori- 
ous explanation and instruction, which, of course, was given 
through the voice and ear. The beginning of instructiou must, 
therefore, have seemed as impossible for the deaf and dumb in 
the case of ideological writing, as in the case of alphabetical 
writing. 

The case, therefore, is reduced simply to this: men in general 
refused to believe, indeed never suspected, that ideas could be 
clearly and definitely expressed, or even conceived, except in 
articulate words. To the vulgar, the power of speech seemed 
the only difference between reasoning beings and animals void of 
reason. To philosophers, words seemed essential to at least all 
the higher operations of thought. To theologians, it seemed im- 
possible to receive the faith except through the /iteral word, and 
impossible for those who were born deaf to receive the word.* 
With jurists, there was no mode of giving a valid attestation of 
one’s legal acts except in words. Those who had lost the use of 
the voice, could give that attestation in writing, if able; but the 
Roman law recognises no possibility of giving a valid assent by 
signs. 

It is worthy of remark, that in the code of Justinian, (the 
provisions of which have just been referred to,) in making an 
exception in favor of those deaf-mutes who could write and who 
might make wills, execute deeds of gift, and other legal instru- 
ments, and manumit slaves by writing, under their own hands, 
while all this was forbidden in the case of the deaf and dumb 
unable to write, the exception is expressly worded to apply only 
to those deaf-mutes who were not so from birth. These were 
supposed capable of learning to write, while in the case of the 
deaf and dumb from birth no such possibility is admitted.+ And 


* St. Augustine, in the fourth century, commenting we believe on the words of 
the apostle, ‘¢ Faith comes by hearing, and hearing by the word of God,” (Rom. 
x. 17,) remarks that deafness from birth makes faith impossible, since he who i 
born deaf can neither hear the word nor learn to read it : 

*¢Quod vitium, ipsum impedit fidem ; nam surdus natu litteras quibus lectis 
fidem concipiat, discere non potest.”” 


¢ See Degerando des Sourds-Muets, i. 26. 
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yet, as we have remarked, the same legislator believed that, in 
rare cases, persons born deaf might have received the gift of 
speech from nature! 


We find, then, that of the two great truths on which the in- 
struction of the deaf and dumb rests, that their own language of 
pantomime, cultivated and improved, is sufficient for all essential 
purposes of instruction and communication; and that ideas may 
be attached directly to written words, without the intermediation 
of sounds; the second was never suspected by the ancients, and 
the first only recognised at most in the case of a few familiar 
ideas, except it may have been as a means of recalling ideas 
already acquired through the use of speech. 


If the deaf and dumb were held to be incapable of instruction 
in the most palmy days of ancient learning, we cannot expect 
that their condition should be any better during the long night 
of ignorance and barbarism which succeeded. In fact, the preju- 
dices of the northern nations seem to have been more severe 
and unjust toward them than those of the Romans. By the lat- 
ter they were regarded as naturally deficient in intellect; by the 
former they were, in some cases at least, supposed to belong to 
a semi-demoniacal race of beings. We are told that the early 
code of nearly every nation in Europe imposed upon them civil 
disabilities even more severe than those of the Romans, in some 
cases depriving them of their natural rights of inheritance, and 
an express dispensation from the Pope was thought necessary to 
authorize the marriage of a deaf-mute.* 


Still, as in many cases deaf-mutes must have strongly excited 
the sympathies of superior minds, the mode of imparting to them 
more or less instruction may have repeatedly been discovered by 
mere accident. One such case, perhaps only one of several, has 
within a few years been rescued from oblivion. A passage of the 
Ecclesiastical History of the venerable Bede (first cited in this 
connection by the Abbe Carton, of Bruges+) has, of late, excited 
much attention. Bede is giving an account of some of the many 
miracles performed by a holy man among the Anglo-Saxons of 
the seventh century—John, Bishop of Hagulstad, afterward 


* Essai Historique, etc, des Sourds-Muets par Leon Vaisse. Paris, 1844. 
¢ See Carton’s Journal, iii. 72. 
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known as Saint John of Beverly. This bishop, calling to him a 
dumb youth on whom he was accustomed to bestow alms, and 
making the sign of the cross on his tongue, commanded him to 
repeat the Anglo-Saxon word gea, yea, which he did; and after- 
wards repeated from the bishop’s lips, first letters, then syllables, 
and so on to words and sentences. If we only suppose sufficient 
patience on the part of the bishop, more than usual aptness in 
the mute, and a reasonable time for completing the education of 
his voice, the result is quite natural and credible. To the simple 
Angles, this cure of the dumb man seemed as much a miracle as 
the healing, by the same bishop, of the damsel who lay at the 
point of death from an inflammation which resulted from her 
being bled on the wrong day of the moon; or of the youth ap- 
parently killed by a fall while racing his horse against the 
bishop’s consent. Hence we must expect to find in the account 
the exaggerations of enthusiastic faith ; and instead of wonder- 
ing that the degree of success should be represented as so com- 
plete, and the education of the dumb man as aceomplished in a 
few hours, we ought rather to wonder that the steps of the pro- 
cess have been so distinctly preserved. However small may 
have been the amount of intellectual improvement in this case, 
supposing the relation to be founded in fact, we cannot doubt 
that the happiness of the dumb man was greatly increased. He 
was at least relieved from the degraded condition to which preju- 
dice doomed those laboring under his infirmity, and made an 
object of interest, attention, good will, and even reverence. 


From this time, no trace of an instructed deaf-mute has been 
discovered for nearly eight centuries. Rodolph Agricola, (born 
1443, died 1485,) a native of Baffle, near Groningen, and one of 
the most distinguished scholars of his time, is the first who re- 
cords that a deaf-mute had learned to write. He gives neither 
name, place nor mode of instruction. He is represented by some 
to have spoken of this person as a deaf-mute from birth, by oth- 
ers as deaf from infancy, which leaves it somewhat doubtful 
whether the case was not that of a person who had acquired 
some knowledge of language before becoming deaf. He, how- 
ever, speaks of it as almost miraculous,* which he would hardly 


*Edinburgh Review, 1xi, 410. 
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have done if it had been one of those cases provided for by Jus- 
tinian as capable of instruction; and those who commented on 
the statement, evidently understood it to refer, at least, to one 
deaf from so early an age as to make his instruction impossible 
by ordinary means. Luis Vives, who, half a century later, 
doubted of the truth of Agricola’s relation, did so on no other 
ground than the apparent impossibility of teaching one who 
wanted the organ of instruction, as Aristotle had styled the ear. 


The statement of Agricola found a more candid commentator 
in the eminent philosopher of Pavia, Jerome Cardan,* and awak- 
ened a train of luminous thought, that, if it had been followed 
out, might have anticipated by many years the invention of the 
art of which wetreat. ‘“/The instruction of the deaf and dumb,” 
he remarks,} “ is difficult, but it is possible. The deaf-mute 
can conceive that the word bread, for example, as it stands writ- 
ten, represents the object which we point out to him. ~Just as 
after having seen any object, we preserve its form in the memory 
and can draw a resemblance of it, so the deaf-mute can preserve 
in his mind the forms of the written characters, and can associ- 
ate them directly with ideas; for spoken words represent ideas 
only by convention, and written words can be made to represent 
ideas by convention.” In proof of this he instances the mode of 
writing in hieroglyphics, and refers to the mime of the Romans, 
to show to how great an extent ideas may be imparted by signs. 
But after thus hastily sketching the principles on which deaf- 
mutes might be instructed, he leaves to others the practical ap- 
plication ; and turns aside to pursue some new object of specula- 
tion.t 


The five principal instruments of communicating with the 
deaf, writing, pantomime, the manual alphabet, design and read- 
ing on the lips, are none of them of modern invention, and there 
is reason to suppose that in cases earlier than any known to 
have been recorded, each may have been used with some degree 


*Born 1501, died 1576. 
t Degerando I., 306. 


jCardan was also one of the first, if not the first, to suggest the possibility of the 
blind learning to read by the touch. 
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of success in the instruction of one or more deaf-mutes. We 
will briefly consider each in order. 


























We can easily conceive that, in a family where letters and 
parcels were often received addressed to individuals of the fami- 
ly by name, a deaf-mute of very quick parts might soon learn to 
, distinguish the written name of each. And going into a town 
: where names were written over shops, he would learn the names 
of those which he had occasion to frequent. This ability to learn 
written words once discovered, it only requires a brother, sister or 
parent of quick ingenuity and patient kindness to teach him quite 
an extensive vocabulary. A little more ingenuity and patience 
would introduce him to adjectives and verbs. In this way, by 
mere dint of writing in the presence of the objects and of the 
facts, with occasional explanations by gestures, it is possible in 
one case in a hundred, to bring the deaf-mute to a tolerable de- 
gree of skill in written language. Such cases may have occur- 
red. That recorded by Agricola may have been one. And the 
earliest known case of an instructed deaf-mute in France, (that 
of Guibal, Degerando I., 384,) seems to have been another. 


Cases there doubtless were, also, in which the intellectual and 
moral education of a deaf-mute, merely through his own language 
of signs, was carried to an unusal degree. Spain, in the sixteenth 
century, produced a second Pedius, a deaf-mute painter, Juan 
Fernandez Navarette.* This artist, commonly called El Mudo, 
(the mute,) was highly distinguished in his art, and enjoyed the 
special favor of Philip the Second. His epitaph, written by 
Lope de Vega, bears that “ Heaven denied him the gift of speech 
that he might give greater life and eloquence to the works of his 
pencil, and as he could not speak himself, he made them speak 
for him.” 


With such evidence of the native powers of the deaf and dumb 
before him, we need not wonder that it was a Spaniard, cotem- 
porary with Navarette, who first attempted the regular instruc- 
tion, (in the higher sense of the word,) of this class of persons. 






Though the opinion of Saint Augustine, and of others of the 
fathers, as to the incompetency of the deaf and dumb to receive 






Navarette lived 1526—1579. 





*See Guyot’s Liste Litteraire, p. 88. 
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the faith, was generally entertained by theologians even down to 
the middle of the last century, there were yet cases in which 
pious and benevolent priests undertook to instruct deaf-mutes in 
the doctrines of the Christian religion, and to prepare them for 
their first communion, by no other means than the language of 
gestures. The earliest case of this kind we have met with, is that 
related in the life of the Catholic Saint Francis de Sales.* About 
the year 1604, he took into his house a deaf-mute youth whose 
good conduct and ‘ingenuity, not less than his misfortune, had 
excited his interest and compassion, and succeeded “ with in- 
credible labor” in teaching his protegé the doctrines of the 
church, taught him to confess himself by signs, and admitted him 
to the communion, which, as his biographer assures us, the deaf 
and dumb youth never approached without a respect and devo- 
tion that were highly edifying. This interesting mute, it is ad- 
ded, did not long survive the bishop, his death being caused by 
grief for the loss of so good a master. 


The task which this Catholic prelate attempted with no other 
instrument than the language of gestures, had been attempted 
nearly half a century before, by means of pictures, by a protest- 
ant clergyman of Brandenburgh, Joachim Pasch,+ whodied 1578. 
According to Dr. Neumann, Pasch, though advanced in years, 
instructed, by the means mentioned, his daughter, who had be- 
come deaf at the age of six months. To what degree this labor 
of parental love was successful, we have no information. We 
can hardly suppose it possible, by pictures alone, to obtain any 
very valuable results. But, as an auxiliary of signs, pictures 
may be avery useful instrument of instruction. We are informed 
that two centuries later, the Father Vanin in France, renewed 
the attempt to teach the truths of religion by means of pictures ; 
but he does not seem to have succeeded in giving his pupils ideas 
either elevated or correct. Such lessons must, however, by fur- 
nishing a pleasant occupation for the faculties that would other- 
wise have lain dormant, greatly have promoted the happiness 
of the deaf-mutes. 


* See L?Ami des Sourds-Muets, Journal par Piroux, iv, 52. 


' ¢ Der Taubstummen Anstalt Zu Paris, etc., p. 58-59. Some writers seem to have 
confounded Joachim Pasch with George Pasch or Paschino, who lived much later, 
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It is remarkable that the manual alphabet, which now seems 
to be appropriate if not peculiar to the deaf, should have been 
well known, at least to the learned and curious, many centuries 
before the instruetion of the deaf and dumb was ever thought of. 


The use of a mode of indicating words with the hands and fin- 
gers, letter by letter, has been traced to periods of high antiqui- 
ty. Such a mode of conversing furtively, on forbidden subjects 
may even have been known in the time of Solomon ; so at least 
we may conjecture from the allusion to those who speak with the 
feet and teach with the fingers, in Proverbs vi. 13. However this 
may have been, it is certain that the ancient Greeks and Romans 
had their modes of spelling words on the fingers; some of which 
have been preserved to us in the little treatise of the venerable 
Bede. 


The manual alphabets handed down to us by Beda were found- 
ed on the ancient signs for numbers. The Greeks had, from a 
very early period, an ingenious and complete system of numera- 
tion by arbitrary positions of the hands and fingers. According 
to Beda, the units up to nine were represented by inflections of 
the last three fingers of the left hand. To these were added in- 
flections of the thumb and index finger to denote the tens. The 
same positions which denoted tens on the left hand, being 
transferred to the right, denoted hundreds, and the positions 
which marked units on the left, being when seen on the right 
hand, one place further to the right than the hundreds, now 
marked as many thousands.* As numbers in all these four 
places could be presented simultaneously, any number of thou- 
sands, hundreds, tens and units, less than ten thusand could be 
displayed on the bends at once. John Aventine, the Ratisbon 
editor of Beda’streatise, cites a curious passage of Pliny, (Lib. 
xxxiv. cap. 7,) in which mention is made of an ancient statue 
of Janus, the hands of which were sculptured in the positions 

*The higher numbers were presented by various positions of the hands with re- 
spect to the body. The Greeks were accustomed to compare the favorites of kings 


to the fingers of the arithmeticians, which in one position denoted thousands and 
in another mere units. Solon is said to have used this figure, 
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representing the numbers three hundred fifty and five, the num- 
ber of days in the lunar year of Numa. 


Since among the Greeks, (as indeed among the Hebrews and 


others eastern nations,) all the letters of the alphabet were regu- 
larly used in the notation of numbers, and thus each letter be- 
came familiarly associated with some simple number, a people so 
ingenious would soon discover, that this system of numeration on 
the fingers, presented an easy mode of spelling words, in fact, a 
manual alphabet ready made. The evidence of the use, among 
the ancients, of a manual mode of spelling words, is less abun- 
dant and conclusive than that of the use of a manual system of 
numeration, but the testimony of Beda is explicit that the 
signs of the latter were also employed for the former purpose. 
And the uses of such a contrivance instanced by Beda,—to give 
important hints to one’s friends in circumstances that require 
caution, or to play with the wonder and credulity of others, by 
pretending to exercise a kind of divination, are so obvious and 
alluring, that we may reasonably suppose the art to have been 
often put in practice. 


Bede intimates that a mode of secret writing was founded upon 
these signs. As the Romans did not, like the Greeks, ordinarily 
associate every letter with a number, they had manual alphabets 
of their own,* in one of which each letter was denoted by the 
number of its customary place in the alphabet. Thus, says Bede, 
“if thou seest thy friend among wily deceivers, and wouldst ad- 
monish him to be wary, show him with the fingers, III, I, XX, 
XIX, V, and I, VII, V; which in the order of the letters denoteth 
CAUTE AGE, and for greater secrecy, it may be so written,” 
i. e., as we suppose, by writing according to the Roman numera- 
tion, the number of the letter instead of the letter itself. 


Bonet} mentions on the authority of John Baptist Porta, (De 
furtivis litterarum notis) another ancient sign alphabet, the com- 
position of which reminds us of the early alphabet of the Egyp- 


* The plates annexed to the work of Beda give three distinct manual alphabets 
founded on the signs for numbers; but it is uncertain whether either of them cor- 
responds to any of those used by the ancients. These plates seem rather the 
work of the editor than of Beda. 

¢ Reduccion de las letras, etc. page 128, 
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tians. It was discovered that each letter of the Roman alphabet 
could be denoted by touching some part of the body, the name 
of which began with that letter. Thus, for instance, by touching 
successively caput, aurem, renes, tempora, humeros, aurem, guttur, 
oculum, the word Carthago was indicated. 


Leibnitz* informs us, that the monks of certain orders, whose 
rules forbade the use of the voice, were accustomed to converse 
by signs ; that is by a manual alphabet, and the early writers on 
the instruction-of the deaf and dumb mention several kinds of 
alphabets as actually in use for the purpose of silent or furtive 
communications. Not a few have since been devised, which 
have never been used, or only used by their inventors ; for the 
various combinations of the fingers are almost inexhaustible, and 
our manual alphabets like our alphabets of the pen, have seemed 
to many to admit of great improvements.+ 


The two, which have come into general use in schools for the 
deaf and dumb, are formed mainly by attempts to imitate with 
the fingers the outlines of the Romans letters. Though they 
differ in form from the more ancient manual alphabets which 
have been described, it is evident that the latter would have 
answered all the purposes of communicating with the deaf. 
That they were, in early times, thus used, we have, indeed, no 
evidence. Still, if the knowledge of this mode of communica- 
tion was, as there is reason to believe, generally diffused among 
men of letters, it is highly probable that more than one person 
who, though deaf from childhood, could still read, had discover- 
ed the great utility of the manual alphabet in his own case. 
That in ancient, as well as in modern times persons were occa- 
sionally met with, totally deaf from childhood, but still able to 
read and write, is evident from the particular exception from 
the disabilities of the mute from birth, made in favor of this 
class of persons in the code of Justinian. 


But though a manual alphabet may have been used by here 
and there an unknown and unnoticed deaf person in ancient 


* See Guyot’s Liste Litteraire, page 415. 
| Paulmier gives an alphabet gymnastique. Le sourd-muet, p. 280. 
t As cited in Degerando, I. 26. 
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Greece, or Italy, it could only have been as a substitute for 
writing, and by persons already familiar with writing. The 
invention of the manual alphabet, therefore, was hardly a nearer 
step than the invention of writing, to the discovery of the art of 
instructing the deaf and dumb from birth. Yet strange to say, 
there have been and are persons of intelligence, who imagine the 
manual alphabet to be every thing in this branch of instruction ; 
and the statue erected within a few years to De l’Epeé, by his 
native city of Versailles, represents this great man in the act of 
devoutly thanking Heaven for inspiring him to invent the 
manual alphabet which he himself informs us he derived from 
the work of Bonet published a century and a half before his 
time. 


It remains to consider the mode of communicating with the 
deaf by reading on the lips. It is remarkable that, so far as we 
know, no ancient author has noticed the possibility of distin- 
guishing spoken words by the motions of the speaker’s lips. 
Still we cannot doubt that in all times, there may have been 
examples, little | nown, it may be, but not very rare, of persons 


who, becoming deaf i. childhood, had acquired this ability. In 
every large institution for the deaf and dumb, we meet such 
cases, and at the earliest periods at which the attention of wri- 
ters was directed to the subject of the instruction of the deaf and 
dumb, they found such cases to exist. We may presume, there- 
fore, that like cases occurred long before any one was found 
to record them. 


The earliest instance we recollect is that cited by Degerando, 
(I. 262,) from Zwinger, who related that ({colampadius had at 
Basil a deaf scholar who understood him through the eye. 
(Ecolampadius was a contemporary and coadjutor of Luther, and 
died of the plague in 1531. 


The Italian, John Boniface, in his voluminous treatise on the 
art of signs, published according to Degerando, in 1616,* also 


* Dr. Neumann gives the date of this book Trevians, 1524. (Die Taubstummen, 
Anstalt, etc. p. 64,) and Guyot, (List. Lit. Philosophe, p. 402,) gives Vicenza 
1661, instead of Vienna, 1616, as Degerando had it; (see his work vol. I. p. 327.) 
We have no means of deciding which is correct. Ifas stated in Piraux’s Journal, 
(iii. 135 ) Boniface was born in 1547, the date given by Degerando is likely to be 
correct. 
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speaks of a person who coul | read on the lips. Degerando cites 
several other instances from writers of the seventeenth century, 
among which we notice one given on the authority of Waller, 
not as supposed in Piroux’s Journal, the English poet Edmund 
Waller,) who relates (in the English Philosophical Transactions) 
that a brother and sister living in the same town with himself, 
both deaf from childhood, understood from the movements of 
the lips, all that was said to them, and answered correctly.* 
A still more remarkable case is recorded by Bishop Burnet as 
occurring at Geneva in the latter part of the same century.+ 


To these instances of deaf persons who could read on the lips, 
at a period, in some cases, earlier than the first known essays to 
instruct the deaf and dumb, we may add the testimony of Bonet, 
whose work published in 1620, we shall presently have occasion 
to treat of more particularly. Bonet observes (pages 274—277) 
that “some mutes, without being taught, have acquired the 
ability to understand by the motions of the lips.” This testi- 
mony we regard as very important. If,in the time of Bonet 
there existed in Spain deaf persons who had taught themselves 
to read on the lips, it is rendered highly probable that such cases 
were known also in the time of Ponce; and it is very natural 
that the knowledge of such a case should suggest to an inge- 
nious, philosophical and meditative mind, the means of teaching 
deaf-mutes from birth to imitate the movements of the vocal 
organs by which speech is produced. Whether Ponce, like 
Wallis in England at a later day, began with a pupil who still 
retained some remnant of speech, we are not informed ; but the 
case of Navarette having afforded illustrious proof that the deaf 
and dumb are not necessarily deficient in mental capacity, a 
very few experiments, upon which Ponce may have been put by 
some happy inspiration of genius; or even, as in the older case 
recorded by Beda, through mere accident, would have sufficed 
to open to a master mind a new avenue as well to fame as to 
high uscfulness. 


If we indulge in conjecture as to the manner in which Ponce 
was led to the discovery of the art of teaching the deaf and dumb, 
* See American Annals i. 44. 


{t The narrative of Bishop Burnet is repeated in full in the American Annals of 
the Deaf and Dumb, i. 181-2. 
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it is because, in the utter absence of historical indications, we can 
only indulge in conjecture. M. Ramon de la Sagra, a distinguished 
Spanish philanthropist of our own times, supposes that it was the 
pantomime of the Roman stage that suggested to Ponce the me- 
thod of instructing the deaf and dumb. Hernandez, another 
Spaniard, says that Ponce took the idea from the work of Beda.* 
It is evident that neither of these statements explains how the 
mind of Ponce was directed to this novel career. At most they 
but explain how some of the processes of instruction may have 
been suggested to him. 


As Ponce, if not the first teacher of deaf mutes, was certainly 
the first whose success was so decided as to attract public notice, 
to silence scepticism, and direct the attention of others to the in- 
struction of the deaf and dumb, it is much to be regretted that 
the notices of his life and labors which have come down to us are 
so brief and unsatisfactory. The following sketch, the materials 
for which we have carefully collated from different independent 
sources, embraces, we believe, about all that is now known con- 
cerning the inventor of the art of teaching the deaf and dumb. 


Pedro Ponce de Leon was of a noble family,+ and was born in 
the city of Valladolid, (near the borders of old Castile and Leon,) 
in the year 1520. All that is known of his personal character 
and history is, that he entered the order of the Benedictines, in 
the convent of Sahagun in Leon, but spent the greater part of 
his life in the convent of the same order at Ona, where he died 
in August 1584, and where his memory was long held in vener- 
ation, as a man of exemplary virtue, as well as of genius and in- 
dustry.§ The fullest account of his labors, in behalf of the deaf 
and dumb, is that given by himself|| in an act of foundation for 
a chapel, executed in 1578, and long afterwards discovered 
among the archives of the convent of Ona. In this document, 

*See Guyot’s Liste Lit. Phil., p. 123. Note. 

}Huvas y Panduro dedicates his work on the instruction of the deaf and dumb to 
«* His Excellency Don Joachim Laurent Ponce de Leon,” a descendant of the fami- 
ly of Pedro Ponce.—See Carton’s Journal, I, 270, and Guyot’s List. Lit. p.6. Note. 

{This date is given on the authority of the Abbe Martin, director of the institue 
tion for the deaf and dumb at Besancon, France. Piroux’s Journal, FV, 113. 


§Carton’s Journal, III, 46, 48. 
|\{bid. 
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relating how he acquired the wealth which he devoted to this 
foundation, namely, by saving from his personal expenses, from 
gifts of great men of whom he had been testamentary executor, 
and from pupils whom he had instructed, “with the industry 
which God has been pleased to give me in this holy house, 
through the merits of Saint John the Baptist, and of our father 
Saint Didace,” he adds, ¢I have had pupils who were deaf and 
dumb from birth, children of great nobles and of distinction, 
whom I have taught to speak, to read, to write and to keep ac- 
counts, to repeat prayers, to serve the mass, to know the doe- 
trines of the Christian religion and to confess themselves viva 
voce. To some I have taught the Latin, to others the Latin and 
Greek, and to understand Italian. There was one of them who 
received the orders of priesthood and possessed a benefice, and 
performed the duties of his office in reciting the breviary. This 
person and some others acquired natural philosophy and astrol- 
ogy. Another who was heir to a majorate and marquisate, and 
was to follow the career of arms, in addition to his other studies, 
as already expressed, was also instructed in all martial exercises, 
and was a very skilful equestrian. Moreover these deaf-mutes 
distinguished themselves by their acquaintance with the history 
of Spain and of foreign nations. They were even skilled in po- 
litical science and in other branches of knowledge, of which 
Aristotle believed this class of persons incapable. 


This statement should probably be received with considerable 
allowance; but we have the testimony of at least three cotem- 
porary writers to the labors and success of Ponce. Ambrose 
Moralez, a Spanish historian, in a work published in 1575, men- 
tions Ponce as one of the most remarkable men of his age, of 
genius and diligence well nigh incredible. “ By a most perfect 
art of his own invention,” says Moralez, “ Ponce has taught the 
dumb to speak.” He declares himself a witness of the fact, and 
cites among the former pupils of Ponce, two brothers and a 
sister of the constable, (Velasco,) adding that he was then actu- 
ally engaged in the education of a son of the chief Justice of 
Arragon, Don Gaspar de Garrea. 


Francis Valles, a celebrated Spanish physician and philosopher, 
mentions Ponce as his friend; and Castaniza, a Benedictine of 
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the same convent with Ponce, adds his testimony to the labors of 
the latter.* 


We have but very vague indications as to the particular 
methods used by Ponce. As we have already noted, Ramon de 
la Sagra intimates t’\at he employed pantomime, and Hernandez 
that he used a manual alphabet. We know not if these state- 
ments are founded on any historical evidence. Bonet, his im- 
mediate successor, we know, used both these instruments. 


But of the method of Ponce himself we possess no direct 
information beyond that given by Valles, who says that he first 
taught his pupils to write the names of objects which he pointed 
out to them, and then taught them to pronounce the words which 
they had written. Much to the same purpose is an extract from 
a letter of one of Ponce’s pupils, Don Pedro de Velasco, (brother 
of the constable; he died at the age of about twenty,) which 
Moralez has preserved. This young man gives this account of 
the manner in which he was instructed.+ ‘ While I was a boy 
and ignorant, ut lapis, I began to write by copying what my 
teacher had written; and I wrote all the words of the Castilian 
tengue in a book prepared to that purpose. Hereupon I began, 
adjuvante Deo, to spell, and to utter some syllables and words 
with all my might, so that the saliva flowed from my mouth 
abundantly. Then I began to read history, and in ten years read 
the history of the whole world. Afterwards I learned Latin. 
And all this was through the great grace of God, without which 
no mute can exist.” 


It is with reason estimated by Cartonj that Ponce must have 
practised the art at least twenty years to obtain such results with 
so many pupils. We are authorized then to conclude the labors 
of Ponce began about the year 1550 or 1555. 


It was long believed that Ponce left no account of his pro- 
cesses, or that if he left any, it had been lost. Within a few 


* The citations from Valles and Castaniza may be seen at length in Carton’s 
Journal, iii., 36-—7, and 41—2. See also Newmann, pp. 60—61. 


¢ Cited by Newmann, Die Taubstummen anstalt Zu Paris, etc., p. 61. 


t Journal, etc., iii., 67. 
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years it has been stated,* on the authority of Ramon de la Sagra, 
that a manuscript of Ponce containing an account of his method 
of instruction had been found in the convent of Ofia. This 
statement remains to be verified. Perhaps the discovered manu- 
script was merely the act of foundation which we have already 
cited. 


To Ponce succeeded Juan Pablo Bonet, te author of the ear- 
liest published treatise on the art. The Reduction of Letters and 
art of teaching the Dumb to speak which appeared at Madrid in 
1620.+ 


Bonet, as we learn from documents prefixed to his book, was 
a native of Arragon. In his title page he styles himself “ varlet 
servant of his majesty, attached to the suit of the captain-general 
of the artillery, and secretary of the constable of Castile.” He 
makes no mention of the previous labors of Ponce, but intimates 
that he himself was the inventor of his art. Urged, he says in 
his preface, by sentiments of zeal and affection to the family of 
the constable, to which he owed so many obligations, he under- 
took the instruction of the brother of that nobleman, who had 
become deaf at the age of two years, and whose mother, “ the 
dutchess had spared no expense and taken infinite pains to seek 
remedies for his misfortune. “I began,” says Bonet, “ to make 
a special study of the case, contemplating, examining and turn- 
ing the matter every way to seek means of supplying the defici- 
encies of one sense through the remaining senses.” 


As the book of Bonet is very rare and the analysis given by 
Degerandoj is too brief and incomplete to give a correct idea of 
it, we have thought that a more extended analysis might gratify 
those who are curious to know the state of the art at that very 
early period of its history. 


The work of Bonet is divided into two books. The first enti- 
tled “‘ Reduction of Letters,” is devoted to a diffuse and some- 


*Carton’s Journal, ii., 128. Guyot’s Liste Lit, 123, note. Piroux’s Journal, 
i, 137—8. 

{Reduceion de las letras, y arte para ensenar a ablar los mudos, por Juan Pablo 
Bonet, etc., Madrid, 1620. According to Guyot, Bonet died about 1629. Liste 
Lit., p. 2. 

{De P Educatton des sourds-muets, Vol. I, p. 311, and on. 
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what pedantic dissertation upon the letters of the alphabet, 
occupying more than a hundred pages, treating of the invention 
of the alphabet, (not forgetting the rival claims of the Hebrews, 
Egyptians and Phenicians, nor the two pillars on which the 
children of Seth engraved their inventions and discoveries ;) the 
sounds of each letter, their uses in abbreviations and in the no- 
tation of numbers, and in short all that could be said about let- 
ters by the most prolix grammarian ; with a long array of cita- 
tions from ancient grammarians and historians. 


An example or two may serve as a specimen of this part of 
the work. A whole chapter (the 11th,) is devoted to the consi- 
deration and explanation of a fanciful etymology of the word 
letter “ Littera dicta quasi ligitera, eo quod quasi legentibus ier 
ad legendum ostendit ; a lego et iter ;’ for which the authority 
of eight ancient grammarians is cited. And in treating of each 
letter, the writer seeks resemblances, often singularly far fetched 
between the form of the Roman letter and the positions of the 
vocal organs in its pronunciation. 


The only point in this first book which seems to us to have 
any special reference to the art of teaching the dumb to speak 
(there is evidently nothing in it that has any reference to the 
mode of teaching them the meaning of words,) is the proposal to 
teach children to read by learning the sounds of the letters in- 
stead of their names. By the Reduction of Letters, indeed seems to 
have been intended the reducing of be to b, hache to h, equix (so 
the Castilians name it,) to x, ete. In other words, the experi- 
ence of Bonet in teaching deaf-mutes to articulate had suggested 
to him, (as the like experience did many years later to Hein- 
icke,) the method of teaching children to read now called the 
phonic method, by teaching the sounds of the letters instead of 
their names.* Bonet, however, was not the first who proposed 
this method for children who hear, though he was probably ig- 
norant, that as early as 1534, a German teacher, Valentine Iekel- 


*See Mr. Mann’s Report on theschools of Germany. See also Mr. Day’s Report, 
p. 129. 
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samer, had published* the true way to learn to read in the 
shortest time ; of which this principle was the basis. 


Bonet justly observes, that the time spent in teaching a child 
to repeat the names of the letters is for most of the letters entire- 
ly wasted, or worse than wasted, since when he has learned to 
name, for instance, the letters m and e, if you show them joined 
together, they will represent to him not me, but emee. He affirms 
that by his method a child might be taught to read in ten or 
twelve days, whereas by the common method, this first and most 
essential part of instruction consumes a great deal of time. 
Eminently just as are these views, such is the force of prejudice 
and habit, that now, after the lapse of more than two centuries, 
the principle proposed by Bonet has hardly began to be received 
by the most enlightened teachers. 


Of the second book, the “Art of teaching the dumb to speak,” 
the first seven chapters only in strictness correspond to the title, 
the rest of the book being chiefly occupied with a course of in- 
struction in the Spanish language. 


In the first chapter, our authorexplains that mutes are, for the 
most part, dumb only because deaf. When the dumbness proceeds 
from defects in the vocal apparatus, it is beyond the reach of his 
art; but dumbness which is only a consequence of deafness may 
be remedied. As, however, the organs of speech like the other 
members of the body, lose their pliancy and muscular power by 
long disuse, he counsels to begin the instruction of a deaf-mute 
as early as six or eight years. He seems to admit that a later 
period would offer no inconvenience if we were to look only to 
the capability of receiving intellectual instruction. 


In the second chapter, he proposes to show that there can be 
no other method of teaching the dumb to speak besides that given 
in his book. ‘ When there is no impediment in the tongue all is 
reduced to the want of hearing. This some have attempted 
to remedy by taking the mute into valleys where the voice is 
more sonorous, and shouting in their ears with such violence 
that the blood is forced from their mouths. Sometimes they are 


*Preface to Mr. Venus ‘* Lesebucklein,”? Vienna, 1833. 
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put into casks in which the voice booms and reverberates. These 
violent measures are by no means to the purpose. If the voice 
reaches them, it is but as a confused noise, in which they can- 
not perceive any distinction of articulations. Some surer method 
should, therefore, be chosen, and there is none other except this 
art, which is so conforme 1 to the teaching of nature that have the 
art and the nature seem one, for the demonstrative actions (lan- 
guage of gestures) are the natural language. As a proof of 
which, when mutes happen to meet who never saw each other 
before, they can understand each other, using the same signs.” 


This passage has seemed to us worthy of being cited at length. 
Besides the curious information it gives as to the popular reme- 
dies employed two centuries and a half ago, in cases of dumb- 
ness, (remedies suggested probably by the cases of some who 
were only partially deaf,) it seems to throw some light on the 
origin of the art, and to confirm the statement of Mr. Ramon de 
la Sagra, that the possibility of instructing the deaf and dumb 
was suggested to Ponce by the perfection to which the language 
of pantomime was cultivated on the Roman stage. Though we 
find comparative little mention of the language of action in Bo- 
net’s book, what is said of it is sufficient to show that it was with 
him an important instrument of instruction. : 


Speaking of a natural language, our author cites from Herodotus 
of Halicarnassus the famous experiment of Psammatichus, King 
of Egypt, who thought he had proved that the Phrygian was the 
original language of mankind, because two children—whom he 
caused to be brought up ina desert by a shepherd, who took 
particular care never to speak in their hearing—when brought 
before the king at four years old, uttered several times the word 
beccus, which in Phrygian signifies breaa.* Bonet rationally sup- 
poses that these children merely imitated the bleating of the 
sheep among which they were reared, thus producing a sound 
resembling the word beccus, and argues that the case of the deaf 
and dumb sufficiently proves that whatever might have been the 


* This famous passage has been cited in an endless variety of forms. According 
to some, the children were brought up by dumb persons. According to others, the 
word beccus or bec is Phenician instead of Phrygian. As Bonet refers to the passage 
of Herodotus (lib. 2) as if he had examined it, we presume his version is likely to 
be the correct one. 
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original language of mankind, children never speak a language 
from the promptings of nature alone, learning evidently by 
imitation. From the pains which he takes to argue this and 
other points, now admitted as axioms, our author appears to 
have been, in the general correctness of his views, much in ad- 
vance of his age. 


In the third chapter, Bonet remarks that the want of hearing 
is to be supplied by sight; that deaf-mutes are very quick and 
expert in apprehending whatever is addressed to the eye; that 
they can learn to pronounce the letters when these are reduced, 
as is done in the first book, to their simple sounds, by observing 
the positions of the vocal organs, and thus learn to read viva 
voce. But in order that they may have a more familiar know- 
ledge of each letter, and know certainly which is intended, he 
proposes first to teach them a manual alphabet. The Abeccduris 
demonstrativo, of which he gives a representation remarkably 
well engraved, is in about two-thirds of its letters identical with 
the manual alphabet adopted by the Abbe de ’Epée and now in 
use in the French and American schools; and in none of the 
remaining letters, except the d and the r, is there any essential 
difference. Bonet does not claim the merit of originating the 
idea of a manual alphabet. He observes, that various modes of 
representing letters and numbers with the hands and other parts 
of the body were used by the ancients, as John Baptist Porta 
relates in his book, “ De Furtivis Literarum.” We are even left 
in doubt whether the alphabet given by himself, which, as we 
have seen, differs essentially from those known to have been used 
by the ancients, was of his own invention or adopted by him 
ready made. The fourth chapter completes the account of the 
manual alphabet by explaining the motions which are necessary 
for the z, the 7, the bar which the Spaniards put over the ii, etc. 


The teaching of articulation occupies the fifth and sixth chap- 
ters, in the latter part of which our author gives concise but 
accurate descriptions of the positions and movements of the 
vocal organs in the pronunciation ef each letter of the Castilian 
alphabet.* 


* As might be expected, those who first heard of the art of teaching the dumb 
to speak suffered their imaginations to run away with them. The Fray Miguel 
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The teaching of articulation, he observes, requires great pains 
and attention. The teacher must put himself in a clear light, 
and adjust himself so that the interior of his mouth may be visible 
to the pupil. He should begin with the vowels, these being the 
easiest; and he must exercise great patience. If, after several 
efforts, the pupil fails to make the proper sound, leave that letter 
for the present to try others. Instead of putting the fingers in 
the pupil’s mouth to place his tongue in the proper position, 
Bonet counsels to provide an artificial tongue of leather, which 
he could readily mould before the pupil’s eye in the required 
forms. (He afterwards advises to form a tongue of paper, to ex- 
hibit more readily the vibrations of the tongue which are pro- 
duced in sounding the letter r.) Before pronouncing a letter, he 
would always exhibit its manual sign; in this respect his prac- 
tice was very different from that of the modern German teachers, 
who reject the use of the manual alphabet altogether. 


The seventh chapter treats of combining letters in syllables 
and words. The pupil having learned to articulate all the letters 
singly, is taught to read syllables of two letters and so proceeds 
to syllables of three and four letter. Though it is best to teach 
him to pronounce first the names of familiar objects, Bonet, (er- 
roneously we think,) considered it of little consequence, if, at 
the beginning, the pupil does not understand what he reads. The 
object is to lead him to read in a manner intelligible to those 
who can hear him, though he himself knows not what he is 
reading about. The pupil knowing how to read writing and to 
use the manual alphabet, the next step is, teach the meaning of 
words. As we have already observed a course of instruction in 
the Castilian language occupies the remainder of the book. 


In the eighth chapter, our author, anticipating a question which 
has been somewhat recently discussed, remarks that the deaf- 
mute being unable to learn his mother tongue in the same way 
in which children learn it, namely: by listening to what is 
spoken in their presence, it becomes necessary to teach him by a 
regular method. 

Beltran compares Bonet’s processes for teaching the dumb to speak with those used 


by Demosthenes to correct defects in his utterance ; and anticipates that the deaf 
and dumb will become Demosthenes in eloquence ! ! 
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“The parts of speech, though some grammarians enumerate 
ten or eleven, may for the purpose of this art, he reduced, as 
several grammarians have done, to three, which is the number 
in the Arabic and other oriental languages, namely: the noun, 
the verb and the conjunction. The first including all words 
which involve gender and number, the second all that are 
varied for person, tense and number, (our author says nothing 
of moods,) and the third all words which have no grammatical 
changes of termination.” 


In the ninth chapter, he treats of the mode of explaining the 
meaning of nouns. These he divides into two classes, the first 
class representing real objects, which require merely to be pointed 
out; (we do not observe that any particular mention is made of 
signs, tocall these objects,) but in their absence it is probable such 
signs were used, and the second class representing objects which 
have no real existence, (i.e. abstract nouns.) The meaning of these 
is to be taught by pantomime. It would, says our author, be an 
endless task to describe the signs to be made for every such word. 
The choice of such signs must be left to the judgment of the master. 
Those words that express the truths of religion require, from the 
infinite importance of the subject, a very particular degree of 
care and attention. To teach the meaning of the names of pas- 
sions and emotions, the mute may be placed in circumstances to 
excite those passions. 


The tenth chapter treats of the conjunction, comprehending 
under this appellation also the preposition, adverb and interjec- 
tion. We may well be surprised that our author should treat of 
the conjuction before the verb, and even at a stage of instruction 
at which the pupil seems not to have learned a single verb, for 
though he assigns as his reason, that the verb on account of its 
numerous variations and dependent words should be reserved to 
the last, yet, as he proposes no signs for the conjunctions, seem- 
ing to refer the teaching of their value in discourse wholly to 
usage, the pupils could not possibly have the remotest idea of 
the meaning of the greater number of this class of words before 
coming to the verbs. Ifthe copious list of the words classed as 
conjunctions, given in this chapter, was designed to be committed 
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to memory, the pupil’s memory must have been grievously bur. 
dened with as yet unintelligible and useless words. 


The eleventh chapter treats of the genders of nouns, as marked 
by the demonstrative words corresponding to the, this and that, 
the differences of meaning between which are explained, and 
their variations for gender and number given. As there is no 
mention made of manual signs for gender or number, it seems 
that these distinctions were to be learned merely by language, 
applying the article e/, or Ja, los, or Jas to each noun. 


In the twelfth chapter, after remarking on the arbitrary nature 
of the grammatical distinction of gender, as used in most lan- 
guage, our author repeats from a Castilian dictionary, the rules 
and exceptions for determining the genders of nouns by their 
terminations, and explains how the mute is to be made to remark 
the difference of terminations. When he is well practiced in 
joining the proper article to each noun, the teacher gives errone- 
ous examples for the pupil to correct. The thirteenth chapter 
gives the rules for forming the plurals of nouns. 


The next sixty pages, from page 195 to 255, are devoted to the 
verb. The numbering of the chapters in this part of the book is 
very confused. The verb is to be distinguished by its termina- 
tion, by its being joined with the personal pronouns, (now first 
mentioned,) and by its signifying an action passing, past or fu- 
ture. To save the immense labor of learning the variations of 
each verb separately, they are reduced to two classes, and the 
pupil commits to memory the variations of the verb selected as 
the type of its class. 


In the fourteenth chapter, (which should have been numbered 
the fifteenth,) treating of the tenses of the verbs, is the only in- 
stance we have discovered of a description of signs. Tenses be- 
ing classed as present, past or future, (without noticing the dif- 
ference of moods,) the signs for these three relations of time are 
given, and do not differ materially from those used in all schools 
for the deaf and dumb to this day. 


The pupil is to be made to remark the succession of day and 
night ; he is taught the days of the weeks ; and finally the words 
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to-day, yesterday, to-morrow, as representatives of the present, 
past and future. The sign for the first is the action of indicating 
some present object, of the second, pointing over the shoulder, 
of the third, throwing the hand forward in an arch. The differ- 
ence between the persons of verbs is to be shown by scenes per- 
formed in pantomime, very much as all teachers practice it. 


To these meagre explanations of the manner of making the 
verbs intelligible to a mute, succeed the conjugation of verbs in 
the Castilian language with copious lists of verbs arranged accord- 
ing to their conjugations, and the irregularities of certain verbs, 
the whole occupying a considerable portion of the book. 


The twentieth chapter treats of numbers which are given both 
cardinal and ordinal in words and figures to one hundred. The 
pupil should learn to count with real objects. Nothing is said of 
manual signs for numbers. When the pupil has required the 
ability to speak well and understand what is said to him, his 
knowledge of numbers may be further extended and he may be 
taught the rules of arithmetic. 


The twenty-second chapter treats of the means of teaching the 
mute to understand the meaning of words in discourse, as ques- 
tions, answers and narratives. If our author, in practice, reserved 
this essential part of instruction to this late period of the course, 
his method must have been very cumbrous and tardy if not un- 
certain in its results. The means, however, here given for ex- 
plaining language by usage, are remarkably well conceived. He 
advises to question the mute every evening as to what he has done 
during the day, and those who know what he has been doing 
should aid him to answer, when at a loss. All the forms of in- 
terrogation in the language are to be made familiar by usage 
in appropriate circumstances; the questions are to be gradually 
exended to times more remotely past and to the future. We 
know that by the practice of these and similar rules, a teacher 
living constantly with his pupil and having only one or two to 
occupy his attention, will seldom fail to produce valuable results 
even with the most incomplete and unsatisfactory system of in- 
struction. 

[ Assembly, No. 22.] 9 
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In the twenty-third and last chapter, our author advises to se- 
lect the easiest and simplest books for the use of the pupil, and 
to aid him by explaining the meaning whenever he is at a loss. 
Practice him, also, in writing and in answering written ques- 
tions, pointing out his mistakes. These exercises the teacher 
will vary and extend at his discretion, and according to the in- 
creasing capacity of his pupil. 


‘¢ As to reading on the lips, (says Bonet,) it is not necessary to 
teach it formally; and it is impossible to give any certain rules, 
since most of the motions are made in the interior of the mouth, 
and in conversing in the ordinary tone, we do not open the mouth 
sufficiently to show these motions, which yet it is necessary to 
see in order to read the words, since these motions serve as let- 
ters for the mute. But to open the mouth sufficiently to show 
these motions would produce most disagreeable contortions. 
This part of the instruction must, therefore, be left to the pupil’s 
own ingenuity and observation. The deaf-mutes who have at- 
tained to this faculty, have done so without being taught, neces- 
sity having taught them ; neither can the master, who is unable 
to read on the lips himself, teach the pupil to do that which he 
himself cannot do.” 


«¢Some mutes come to understand what is spoken to them by 
making out some of the words and guessing at the rest from 
the circumstances of time and place, and from the actions of 
those who speak. In this way necessity makes the mute his 
own teacher and by close and great attention, some have ac- 
quired the faculty without instruction.” This last remark 
doubtless refers to cases of persons who having become deaf by 
accident have by close attention, acquired the faculty of reading 
on the lips to an extraordinary degree. Such cases as we have 
already observed, must have occurred in all times and probably 
first suggested the possibility of a deaf-mute’s learning to speak 
through the eye. It is proper to add that few deaf-mutes from 
birth can learn to distinguish on the lips more than a few strong- 
ly marked words. 


Our author, in conformity with the views, we have just cited, 
disclaims any merit to himself from any ability his pupils might 
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acquire in reading on the lips, but seems by the tenor of his 
remarks to imply that other teachers in his day were less candid 
and endeavored to appropriate to themselves the credit justly 
due to their pupils for this acquisition. “The instruction, says 
Bonet, of a deaf-mute in speaking, reading, writing and arith- 
metic is enough to do honor to the ability and industry of his 
master without the latter arrogating to himself the honor due to 
the sharpness of his pupil’s observation.” He adds in passing 
the remark that where the senses of sight and hearing are both 
wanting, success in teaching such a person would be quite mi- 
raculous. He does not inform us whether any such case of 
accumulated misfortune was actually known to have occurred, 
or whether he spoke of it as pure supposition. 


Bonet concludes by observing that he has said enough to show 
how the mute can be put in the way of learning all languages 
and sciences, by putting him in possession of the language of his 
countrymen. He adds, however, to his conclusion, a remark on 
teaching penmanship, reducing the forms of letters to three ele- 
ments as seen in the /, the m and the o.* 


In this analysis we have faithfully endeavored to preserve all 
the leading features of Bonet’s work, so as to show both its 
merits and its defects ; and it must be confessed that, considering 
the early period at which he wrote, his views are, for the most 
part remarkably correct, and the course of instruction which he 
marks out, though little adapted for a numerous school, might 
in the hands of an able private teacher produce, if perseveringly 
pursued, and with subjects of good capacity, results not inferior 
to those ascribed to the labors of Ponce. 


We have all heard of the narrative of Sir Kenelm Digby who 
attended Charles I. (while Prince of Wales) in his romantic 
journey into Spain in 1623. Sir Kenelm speaks of, “ A nobleman 
of great quality that I know in Spain, the younger brother of the 
Constable of Castile, who was taught to hear the sounds of words 
with his eyes, if that expression may be permitted. This Spanish 


® To the work of which the above is a concise analysis is added a treatise on 
the art of deciphering, one on learning to read Greek, and some remacks on the 
application of the art of teaching the dumb in other languages beside Spanish. 
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lord was born deaf, so deaf that if a gun were shot off close by 
his ear, he could not hear it and consequently he was dumb. 
To remedy this unhappy accident, physicians and surgeons had 
long employed their skill, but all in vain. At last there was a 
priest who undertook the teaching him to understand others 
when they spoke, and to speak himself that others might under- 
stand him, for which attempt at first he was laughed at, yet after 
some years he was looked upon as if he had wrought a miracle. 
In a word, after strange patience, constancy and pains he brought 
the young lord to speak as distincly as any man whatever, and 
to understand so perfectly what others said that he would not 
lose a word in a whole day’s conversation.”* Digby appeals for 
the truth of this statement to the testimony of the Prince, as an 
eye-witness who had taken much pains to enquire into the case. 
He adds that the young lord could repeat after any one even 
words in foreign languages to the surprise of his teacher himself, 
who admitted that his art could give no rules for attaining such 
a result, and that the young man must have discovered the rules 
for himself. His voice, though good, was too monotonous and 
not always pitched to a proper tone. 


In the Edinburgh Review, this statement of Digby is supposed 
to refer to a pupil of Ponce, but Digby says that he conversed 
with the young man’s teacher himself about the case, and Ponce 
had then been dead almost forty years. It can hardly be doubt- 
ed, therefore, that this younger brother of the constable was the 
one instructed by Bonet. The statement of Digby that he was 
born deaf, whereas Bonet’s pupil, as we have seen, became deaf 
at the age of two, is an error which those who treat of the deaf 
and dumb are apt to commit, and which, in this case, is wholly 
immaterial. The remarks which Digby ascribes to the teacher, 
concerning reading on the lips, agree with what as we have seen, 
is said on that subject in Bonet’s book. There is, therefore, no 
necessity for supposing, as Degerando does, that Bonet had ob- 
tained any new light on that point in the short interval between 

* See the Edinburgh Review, vol. Ixi. p. 411. Sir Kenelm Digby was one of 
the most eminent philosophers of his day. His treatise on bodies had several edi- 
tions on the Continent. He was born in 1603 and died in 1665. His father, Sir 


Everard Digby was executed in January, 1606, for taking part in the gunpowder 
plot. 
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the publication of his book and the visit of Prince Charles and 
Digby in Spain.* 


The question is more difficult of solution how it could hap- 
pen that the offers of Bonet were received with incredulity, and 
his success regarded as miraculous, when Ponce’s success in 
teaching deaf-mutes in the very same family was yet within liv- 
ing memory. It is probable that, if what is said by Digby on 
these points is not merely a stroke thrown in at pleasure to com- 
plete the picture, he must refer rather to the former efforts of 
Ponce than to the later ones of Bonet. The two cases may have 
become confused in the mind of the narrator. 


Bonet has been accused by some of his own countrymen of 
borrowing the processes of Ponce and exhibiting them as his 
own.}+ Others have zealously defended him. The evidence we 
possess is too imperfect to enable us to form a decided opinion 
on the point at issue. That Bonet must have known of the la- 
bors of Ponce we cannot doubt. We are assured, in addition to 
other testimony, by that of the Abbot Antonio Perez, in his ap- 
probation of Bonet’s book, (printed in the volume itself,) that 
Ponce acquired great celebrity among his own countrymen, and 
that his labors in behalf of the deaf and dumb were an object of 
attention to curious foreigners. Moreover, as we have seen, 
three of the pupils of Ponce belonged to the great house of Ve- 
lasco, the head of which was, for many generations, hereditary 
constable of Castile,j and Bonet was secretary to a constable of 


*Digby often referring for further information toa work in the Spanish lan- 
guage, doubtless that of Bonet, adds, ‘* The priest, I am told, is still alive, and in 
the service of the Prince of Carignan, where he continueth (with some that have 
need of his pains,) the same employment as he did with the constable’s brother, 
with whom I have often discoursed.”? According to the North British Review, 
No. xii, p. 185, Digby’s work was first published in 1645, and (Guyot Liste Lit., p. 
2, note,) says that Bonet died in 1629. Probably Digby having heard of Carion 
supposed it to be the same teacher he had known in Spain. 


¢Carton’s Journal Le sourds-muet et I’ aveugle, iii, 35,"ete. 


fit is stated in the American Annals of the Deaf and Dumb (i, 199,) that Ponce 
instructed the brothers and sisters of the constable of Aragon. We have found no 
mention of aconstable of Aragon in any European writer on this subject. Ponce 
instructed a son of the governor (or rather chief-justice,) of Aragon. (Carton’s 
Journal iii, 37.) In the extracts from cotemperary writers, which have been 
transmitted to us, the brother of his other pupils is called simply the constable, but 
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Castile and instructed his brother. Whether the pupil of Bonet 
was as most writers suppose, a younger brother of the pupils of 
Ponce, or as seems more probable, considering the different 
epochs at which they lived, (giving room to the supposition that 
there was a difference of half a century in their ages,) a nephew, 
or more remote relative, it is evident that Bonet was in the most 
favorable situation for learning all that tradition or even living 
witnesses might have preserved of the methods of Ponce. In 
maintaining a total silence respecting his predecessor, he certain- 
ly manifests little candor or generosity, even if we admit that he 
might never have seen any manuscript of Ponce, and thus was 
obliged to study out himself the details of his method. His me- 
rit could at most have been to that of Ponce but as the merit of 
Cabot to that of Columbus, and he seems to have shown the dis- 


position of Vespuccius to monopolise the honor justly due to 
another. 


Though Bonet makes no mention of design, or the use of pic- 
tures, in the instruction of the deaf and dumb, we can hardly 
suppose that he had overlooked the convenience of being able to 
show the pupil a picture of an object known to him, when the 
object itself could not readily be found. With this exception he 
seems to have successfully employed all the methods now used 
in this branch of instruction. In reading his book, we are re- 
minded that an art in its first elements is often more nearly con- 
formed to sound philosophy than it becomes in the hands of 
subsequent innovators. It may well be doubted if the processes 
of Bonet were not as likely to attain the end as those of Del’ 
Epee, Sicard or Heinicke. The parent or friend of a deaf-mute 
child, who should wish to begin at home the education of the 
child cannot do better than to follow the method laid down by 
Bonet, explaining the names of visible objects by pointing to 
them; verbs by performing the actions they represent; other 
Velasco is given as their family name, and we know that was the family name of 
the constables of Castile, descended from Don Pedro Fernandez de Velasco, who 
was created Count de Hart, by John II. of Castile, in the fifteenth century. All 
the later writers, known to us, who have spoken of Ponce, except the American 


writer just cited, have uniformly stated that among his pupils were the brothers 
and sister of the constable of Castile. 
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ideas by explanations and scenes in pantomime, and the general 
construction of simple sentences, questions, answers and narra- 
tives by continual usage, by means of the manual alphabet and 
writing. So simple and easy is this method that we may well 
wonder it was not practiced long before Ponce and Bonet. 


Cotemporary with Bonet was another Spaniard, Emmanuel Ra- 
mirez de Carion, concerning whom, more than one incredible story 
has been told. It is stated by Degerando,* and, strange to say, 
the statement has been received and often repeated in France and 
in this country, without question, that this Carion was himself 
deaf and dumb from birth, and yet not only taught other deaf 
mutes to speak, but was himself the inventor of hisart. It is re- 
markable that Degerando should have overlooked the express 
contradiction of this most improbable statement in the work of 
Dr. Newmann, from which he quotes largely in other places. 
Accerding to Newmann}; and Guyot,j Carion was the teacher, 
secretary and interpreter of a Spanish deaf mute of rank, the Mar- 
quis of Priego. Newmann cites a passage from a medical work 
of Pietro de Castro, physician to the Duke of Mantua, who inci- 
dentally mentioned Carion’s labor and success in teaching many 
deaf mutes to speak in these terms. ‘A son of the Prince 
Thomas in Savoy, the Count of Priego, and the Count of Fresno, 
brother of the constable of Castile, who was dumb, now spake 
plainly and without difficulty. And there are many other exam- 
ples among private persons, who have attained the like facility 
throngh the labors of Ramirez Emmanuel de Carion.” Here 
again it is a remarkable fact that Degerando should have over- 
looked this passage, and upon the faith of some on dit§ should 


* Vol. I., p. 323. In Pirouxs Journal I. 23., it is stated that Bonet and Carion 
were both deaf mutes from birth. 


{ Der Taubstummen Anstalt Zu Paris, etc., p. p. 66 68. 
¢ Liste Litteraire Philosophe; page 113, note. 


§ Degerando de 1’Elucation desS. M. I., 326. P.deC. ¢instruisit dit on le fils du 
Prince Thomas de Savoie.”? 

There is another curious instance of the ways in which a writer who never 
thought of attempting to teach the deaf and dumb himself, but incidentally men- 
tions a case or cases of deaf mutes instructed by others, or self instructed, has 
been even by a remarkably well informed writer cited as a teacher of the deaf and 
dumb, In anarticle by E. Morel, (see Piroux’s Journal, Vol. V. for 1841-2, p. 
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have ascribed to De Castro himself the education of this son of 
Prince Thomas of Savoy. It appears very probable that the son 
of Prince Thomas was the same Emmanuel Philibert, Prince of 
Carignan, (a dependency of Savoy) mentioned as a pupil of Ca- 
rion by Degerando, after Morkoff. This deaf-mute Prince spoke 
and wrote four languages, and was living in the time of Morkoff, 
or toward the end of the seventeenth century. This makes it 
probable that it was also the same Prince who is mentioned by De 
Foe,* in 1720, as “the uncle of his present Sardian Majesty,” who, 
though deaf, “ was a perfect statesman, and wrote in five or six 
languages elegantly well,”—the head of the house of Savoy hav- 
ing, in the meantime, taken the title of King of Sardinia. Of 
course, in describing the attainments of a deaf mute of such emi- 
nent rank, courtly flattery might be expected to magnify even 
the hyperboles in which those indulged, whose imagination were 
excited by the marvels wrought by Ponce and Bonet. Still there 
seems no reason to doubt that Carion, like his two predecessors, 
was decidedly successful. 


It is remarkable that to each of the first three teachers of the 
deaf and dumb should have been ascribed the education of a bro- 
ther or brothers of the constable of Castile. We have no means 
of determining whether the Count of Fresno, mentioned by De 
Castro, was the same who was instructed by Bonet, or a younger 
member of the same family. There certainly are not wanting 
instances of deaf-mutes appearing in the same family through 
two or tree generations, and we observe that Carion appears to 
have survived Bonet some twenty or thirty years.+ 


Carion is supposed to have given some indications of his me- 
thod of instruction, among the two thousand secrets of natural ° 


107, ) «* Wallis and Burnet in England’ are cited along with Ponce, Bonet, Peter 
de Castro, etc.,as having instructed a few isolated mutes. Bishop Burnet, we 
need not say, merely related the case of a girl who could read on the lips. 


*See American Annals of the Deaf and Dumb, i. 184. 


{We have not ascertained the time at which De Castro’s Tractatus de Colostro, 
in which Carion is mentioned as if yet living was first published, but, according to 
Newmann, De Castro died in 1665, and Guyot supposes that Carion lived 1600 to 
1650. Bonet died 1629, as we have aleady remarked. 
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things, contained in a work published by him in 1622,* but this 
work seems to have hitherto baffled research. Nothing is known 
of it but its title ; and the account of Carion’s processes, cited by 
Dr. Newmann+ from Boruhiér d’A}laincourt’s Caprices of Ima- 
gination is justly suspected by Dr. N. to be fabulous. According 
to this wild statement, Carion was accustomed to put his pupils 
through a preliminary course of physic, then to shave the top 
of the head in the form of the clerical tonsure, and annoint the 
bald place with a certain salve. Then with a strong voice he ut- 
tered above the crown of the head, letters, sylables and words, 
and thus in a short time brought his pupils to an extraordinary 
degree of expertness in speaking. If this tale has any foundation 
in truth it would seem to indicate that the subjects on whom this 
strange process was tried were only partially deaf. 


If the art first sprang up in Spain, and rapidly reached a re- 
markable degree of perfection, it withered as suddenly as it had 
grown. After the death of Carion it seems to have fallen into al- 
. most total disuse. The father, Feijoo, a very learned Spaniard, 
writing in the middle of the eighteenth century, remarks: “The 
art of teaching the dumb to speak had its origin in Spain, and I 
firmly believe that there is not at present, nor has been for a long 
time, a single person in Spain who ha’ cultivated it or been be- 
nefited by it, while foreign nations have successfully noticed 
it.”t There may have been, however, an instance here and there, 
of a solitary deaf-mute, who, in the bosom of his own family, 
derived more or less benefit from the processes put upon record 
in the work of Bonet ; at least so we may judge from an instance 
referred to by Ballasteros,{ who says that much before our time 
Don Alonzo, the mute, (El Mudo,) heir of the great ducal house 
of Medina Celi, successfully maintained his rights in a court of 


law against his brother, proving his own competency to manage 
his own affairs, and give directions in writing to his stewards. 


* Maravillas de Naturaleza en quien se conticuen dos mil secretos de cosas natu- 
rales, 1622, See Guyot Liste Lit. 113. 


{t De Taubstummen Anstalt, etc., p. 67. Note. 
t Carton’s Journal iii, 38, 39. 


§ Manual de Sordo-mudus. Preface. 
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Probably, however, this nobleman, and it may be others, were 
only taught to write and not to speak, which may account for 
such cases attracting less attention. It was not, however, till 
near the end of the eighteenth century that Alea, a disciple of 
De l’Epeé, opened a private school for deaf-mutes at Madrid ; 
and at this day, Spain and Spanish America are, of all Christian 
countries, those in which the least has been doné for the deaf 
and dumb. The single existing Spanish institution has had a 
long and doubtful struggle with indifference and neglect, and 
though now gaining a firmer footing under the care of Ballaste- 
ros, it is content to borrow its methods of instruction front Sicard 
and Bebian.* 

























In the course of the seventeenth century, Italy produced seve- 
ral writers who treated of the instruction of the deaf and dumb. 
Some have merely mentioned the possibility of instructing them, 
while others have described the means that could be used ; but 
no Italian is known to have actually practiced the art. We 
have seen that Pietro de Castro who is usually named as the 
first Italian teacher, merely mentioned, that the deaf-mutes had 
been instructed ; and the only deaf-mutes in that age, of Italian 
birth who is known to have received instruction, owed this bene- 
fit to the labors of a Spaniard} 















England, on the contrary, can produce, in this century, the 
names not merely of theoretical writers, of whom the oldest is 
Dr. Beplwer (whose Philocophus appeared in 1648,) but of at 
least one very able practical teacher, Dr. John Wallis. The 
early English teachers though they may have heard through 
Digby, of the successful labors of Ponce and Bonet in Spain, 
know nothing of their processes and had thus the merit of 
inventing the art for themselves. 















Passing on to Holland we find, besides one or two speculative 
writers not remarkable for the clearness or the correctness of 
their views, the name of John Conrad Amman, who published, in 






* A large portion of the Manual de Sordo-mudos of Ballasteros, Madrid, 1836, is 
occupied with processes of Sicard, long since abandoned in the French schools. 

¢ It was a disciple of De l’Epeé, the Abbe Sylvester, that opened the first school 
for the deaf and duimb in Italy, at Rome in 1784. 
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1692, a Latin work, entitled Surdus Loquens (the deaf-mute 
speaking,) which has passed through many editions, and is still 
esteemed as a valuable practical treatise on the method of teach- 
ing deaf-mutes to articulate. Amman was a successful teacher, 
but like all the other early teachers of the deaf and dumb, he 
never undertook the instruction of more than one or two at once. 
In some points of theory, his views were wild and visionary. 
He ascribed to speech a mysterious efficacy. The power of the 
living voice to awaken the attention, to convince the under- 
standing, to sway the passions, seemed to him something divine ; 
and many later teachers, especially in Germany, influenced by 
his views, have strangely held that the power of articulating 
words was necessary to the full conception and realization of the 
value of words ; and this idea had probably as much influence 
as anything else, in leading the early German teachers to make 
articulation so prominent a part in their system of instruction. 
Yet it requires but very little reflection to perceive that, what- 
ever may be the power of the living voice in making language 
clear and impressive it is utterly lost to the deaf and dumb, for 
whom articulated words are, and can be no more than mere 
movements—a kind of spelling words by means of rapid and indis- 
tinct motions and positions of the mouth, tongue, &c., not to them 
more impressive and much less distinct than the spelling of 
words on the fingers, or writing them in the air. 


Germany also furnishes some early names of men who at- 
tempted the education of one or two deaf-mutes, in some cases, 
without being aware that others had attempted the same thing 
before, and in most cases, without having the benefit of the ex- 
perience of their predecessors. Thus it happened that, in 
almost every country, the early teachers of the deaf and dumb 
were obliged each to grope his own way, and invent his own 
processes. Among the earliest German teachers, we may mention 
George Raphel who gave to the world, in 1718, the methods by 
which he had successfully instructed his three deaf and dumb 
children. 


We have now fulfilled the promise we made to present the re- 
sult of our researches into the origin and early history of the art, 
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and the limits of a paper like this will not permit us to pursue 
the subject further. 


At this point where we now stop, a vast and inviting theme 
opens before us. Among a crowd of honored names, shine emi- 
nently out, those of Heinicke in Germany, of Braidwood in Scot- 
land, of the venerated De l’Epeé and of Sicard in France, through 
whose benevolent labor, and especially of the two last named, 
the benefits of instruction, hitherto confined to the favorites of 
fortune, are gradually extended to the poor and humble. Insti- 
tutions spring up and multiply in almost every christian land; 
the deaf and dumb,—hitherto neglected, thrust out of society, de- 
nied the disposition of their own goods, in most cases excluded 
from the marriage tie,—are admitted to equal social and legal 
privileges with their fellow men; and above all, they, who for 
many centuries were left in darkness, without hope in this world 
or ‘the next, are brought into the glorious light of the gospel; 
are taught to fix their eyes on the Savior of men, and forget 
the calamities of this life in the promises of the life to come. 


Though the introduction of the art of instructing the deaf and 
dumb into the United States, through the labors of two whom 
we are happy to claim as personal friends, as well as our imme- 
diate master in the art, Thomas H. Gallaudet and Laurent Clerc, 
dates back less than thirty-five years, our country, we rejoice to 
say, already stands in the front rank of those countries that have 
heard and granted the silent appeal of the unfortunate deaf and 
dumb for the means of moral and intellectual life. Our own 
State, and most of the northern states of the Union, have made 
provision for the education, not merely of a favored few, but for 
all of this unfortunate class within their limits; and we trust the 
time is coming when, throughout all our vast regions, from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, the once desolate and degraded lot of the 
deaf and dumb shall be known but to the curious and antiqua- 
rian research; when the parents of every deaf-mute child shall 
begin at home, from the cradle the education of its mind and 
heart, and shall interpose no selfish obstacles, or mistaken feel- 
ings of fondness, to the separation necessary to the full benefit, 
at the best age, of that special instruction which is indispensable 
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to the full restoration of a deaf-mute to the intellectual and moral 
level of his fellow men. Then will this great triumph of science 
and benevolence over one of the most terrible of human ealami- 
ties be complete, and the deaf and dumb, objects of interest, but 
hardly of compassion, will stand forth among their kindred who 
hear, heirs to all the hopes, the privileges and the lofty aspira- 
tions of their race. . 


Some interesting remarks ensued upon the conclusion of this 
memoir. 


Rev. Mr. Turner, of Hartford, was of opinion that the accounts 
of early success in teaching the deaf and dumb, should be receiv- 
ed with a great deal of allowance. We know that the times in 
which these scenes were said to have transpired, were times of 
marvelous events ; and historians of those days were prone to mag- 
nify events which occurred, and prone to deal in marvels. He 
would relate an incident that occurred in Hartford, which had 
led him to place small reliance upon mere statements not cor- 
roborated py abundant proof. Some few years since, an associa- 
tion of the teachers of New-England met at Hartford. He was 
present at their deliberations. A little before that meeting, the 
question as to the proper mode of instructing the deaf and dumb 
had been agitated in Boston ; and the Hon. Horace Mann, at that 
time Secretary of the Board of Education, in Massachusetts, be- 
came a strong advocate of the system prevalent in Germany, viz: 
teaching by articulation rather than by signs. In support of the 
superior advantages claimed for this mode of instruction, Mr. M. 
called the attention of the meeting to a young man from New- 
London County, (Conn.) who was present, and who was said to 
have been born deaf and dumb. His father, however, had suc- 
ceeded in teaching him to read and write. The case was set forth 
by Mr. Mann as conclusive proof of the superiority of the plan of 
teaching by articulation, as practiced by the German schools. 
Mr. Whipple, the father of the youth, was introduced to the no- 
tice of the convention, and was called upon to state the processes 
by which he had been enabled to teach his son to read and speak- 
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He stated that he was born deaf and dumb ; that he, (the father,) 
after having ascertained the fact, began very early to instruct 
him, by showing him objects, and persons in connection with 
their names. By placing the mouth near his ear, and enuncia- 
ting words very distinctly, he was then taught to understand ar- 
ticulation, and at last to read. These facts (continued Mr. Tur- 
ner,) led me to think that this boy could not be entirely deaf; 
I therefore determined to try some experiments with him. On 
questioning the father closely in a private interview, the same 
details of management were repeated, and there seemed to be 
no ground for further doubt. An opportunity, however, soon 
occurred, to experiment upon the son. The result was, that the 
young man made prompt replies to questions asked close to his 
ear in little more than an ordinary tone of voice, without seeing 
the mouth of the speaker, and was evidently neither deaf nor 
dumb. These results were laid before the convention in the af- 
ternoon of the same day, and further experiments substantiated 
the opinion already formed, that the young man was only afflict- 
ed by a partial deprivation of the sense of hearing. The father, 
however, was certainly entitled to much credit for his successful 
attempts at teaching his son to read from the motions of the lips, 
a feat which was successfully accomplished, at a distance of sev- 
eral yards. Mr. Turner produced this ease to show that other 
wonderful accounts of success in teaching by articulation might, 
upon a thorough investigation, be found worthy of little confi- 
dence, and that it is more than probable that many of the in- 
stances dwelt upon by ancient writers were of a very similar cha- 
racter to this modern instance. 


Dr. Peer replied. He had not felt at liberty to discredit state- 
ments made with so much apparent candor and good faith. He 
was, however, confidently of opinion, with the gentleman from 
Hartford, that many of the statements of the ancient writers were 
very incorrect, where the success of the early teachers of the 
deaf and dumb is alluded to. He believed, however, that the 
persons named in connection with those events, were remarka- 
ble men; and that none engaged in the instruction of the deaf 
and dumb at the present time, possessed greater claims than they, 
to the gratitude of posterity. 
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On motion of Mr. Wurron (a deaf-mute delegate,) Prof. Tuos. 
GALLAUDET was then appointed interpreter of the convention, for 
the benefit of the deaf and dumb gentlemen present. 


On motion of Prof. Turner, the convention then took a recess 
until 3 o’clock, P. M. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


At the opening of the afternoon session, Hon. J. W. Beexmay, 
from the Committee on Rules, presented the following report : 


RULES. 


I. The members of this convention present at any time ap- 
pointed for a meeting, shall constitute a quorum for all purposes 
of general discussion and debate and of adjournment. 


II. The President or one of the Vice Presidents, or in their 
absence a member chosen by the majority for the purpose, shall 
preside at each meeting of the convention. 


III. The proceedings at each meeting shall be in the following 
order : 


1. Reading of the minutes of the previous meeting. 
2. Reports from committees. 

3. Reading of communications. 

4. Unfinished business. 


IV. All committees shall report in writing. 


V. Every resolution shall be reduced to writing and subscribed 
by the name of the member offering the same. 


VI. At all meetings of the convention, the rules of proceeding 
shall be those contained in Jefferson’s Manual, except in those 
cases herein specially provided for. 





The report was adopted. 
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On motion of Dr. Pret, it was resolved “that the deliberations 
of each day be opened with an exposition of scripture and prayer 


in the language of signs, and be closed by a prayer in the same 
language.” 


A paper was then read by Mr. L. H. Wooprurr of Hartford, 
on the “ Moral Education of the Deaf and Dumb.” 
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MORAL EDUCATION OF THE DEAF AND DUMB. 


We propose to consider in this paper, what relation moral and 
religious training has to a system of education for the deaf and 
dumb. 


Our institutions differ somewhat in their character and design 
from high schools and colleges ; our object being not so much to 
fill the single department of intellectual culture, as by a more 
comprehensive plan, to provide most effectually for the present 
and future welfare of the deaf and dumb. 


It is not sufficient in our view, that we communicate know- 
lege, that we develope the intellect and secure an acquaintance 
with language, if we fail to promote that great moral renovation, 
without which the human mind, however enlightened and culti- 
vated, must, in the end, be like the richly laden vessel, which, 
with all its treasures, sinks into the waves ; its loss being great 
in proportion to the stores it contains. 


If we take an enlarged view of the missionary work among un- 
enlightened nations, we find, in many respects, a fit parallel to 
our own. That is a grand system of benevolent agencies, by 
which nations are to be elevated to a participation in the bles- 
sings of christianity, and taught to exhibit its fruits ; so it is our 
work to prepare the way by which the gospel can exert its fullest 
and most permanent power on the deaf and dumb. 


This class of persons is already numerous, even in our own 
country; but when we look abroad and forward into the future, 
who can compute the magnitude of the interests which stand con- 
nected with the maintenance of just principles and aims in the 
great system of their education. 
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We think then it may be taken as a sound principle, and one 
which should guide us in all our plans and operations, that éo se- 
cure the best moral results, constitutes the leading aim, with which 
our institutions should be conducted. 


Let us apply this principle now to some of the departments of 
our labors. 


It should, in the first place, be understood by the parents and 
friends of the deaf and dumb, that the ¢rue idea of parental train- 
ing, which without question makes the moral welfare of the child 
paramount to every other consideration, is that with which we 
receive their children, and that while this responsible work is 
devolved upon us, they should sustain us by their fervent sym- 
pathy and constant prayers. 


When these mute children are first brought to us, the high dig- 
nity of their moral nature should be deeply pondered, and every 
sparkling eye should reveal to us a soul whose worth and des- 
tiny we cannot adequately conceive. We wish now to see them 
begin a course of progression in knowledge and virtue which 
will continue forever. It is of vast importance then, that the 
proper foundations should be laid, and that these should be well 
laid. As the heart is the noblest part of human nature, giving 
direction and imparting energy to the other faculties; as the af- 
fections are the springs of action, and as it is upon them that 
motives exert their power, it would seem that in all education 
we should begin here. 


In the instruction then of the deaf and dumb, we should begin 
with the heart. Let the affections of our mute pupils be secured 
as early and as fully as possible; not by the contrivances of art, 
but by the warmth of a hearty love towards them, inspiring a 
corresponding affection in return. Next in order and import- 
ance is it to awaken and cherish in them a cordial attachment to 
their classmates and companions, and by frequent allusions to their 
parents and brothers and sisters, add strength to their natural 
affection for these. Thus let the spirit of love reign in and 
around them. 
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The process of expanding the mind and imparting language 
will go on at the same time under the most favorable circum- 
stances, and in connexion with it, let the excellence and beauty 
of what is right and the odiousness and deformity of what is 
wrong, be depicted as fully and as frequently as the develop- 
ment of their minds will allow. 


It will soon be found that an idea of the soul and of its great 
author can be received by them with greater or less clearness 
and with manifest advantage. Let the excellence of this great 
being now be unfolded step by step to their minds, and let it be 
expected, through his blessing, that they will receive some im- 
pression of his love, and that their love will be awakened 
towards him in return. 


If these children can be led thus, in any degree, in the begin- 
ning of their course, to the exercise of right affections towards 
each other, towards their instructors, and especially towards 
their Creator, every advantage, so to speak, is gained with refe- 
rence to their future progress and welfare. 


In this view, the first few months of their education form a 
most interesting and critical period of their history. We believe 
that the impression which truth makes at this early period, is in 
general deeper and more likely permanently to affect the char- 
acter, than at any subsequent time. The sense of religious 
obligation developes itself vigorously, and in perhaps a majority 
of instances, the habit of morning and evening devotion is 
formed. If at this interesting crisis, through the prayerful 
solicitude and watchfulness of the teacher, the affections of the 
heart be effectually won by the truth, the pleasing fruits will be 
exhibited in their subsequent course ; and by continued care and 
training, they will afford us the confidence, that they are ina 
good degree, confirmed in virtuous principles and prepared when 
they go out from us, to resist the temptations of the world. 


But if, on the other hand, through neglect or the evil influ- 
ences within and around them, they lose the tenderness of their 
feelings, and the vigor and activity of their consciences, a period 
of comparative hardness ensues, which too often continues to 
the end of their course as pupils, rendering them more or less 
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intractable to discipline and instruction, and impeding, in vari- 
ous measures, their mental and moral culture, till at length we 
are compelled to part with them under the painful conviction, 
that as yet, the great object of their moral welfare is unattained. 


We may hope indeed that the truths which they have been 
taught, will produce their effect upon them in after life ; but we 
cannot, on the other hand, forget that their lives may be cut 
short by disease or accident, or that they may be drawn away 
irrevocably by the seductive influences to which they will be 
exposed. 


If the moral benefit of the deaf and dumb is the grand design 
of our institutions, the question may with propriety be asked 
here, whether those who have passed by the usual period of 
education, and are advanced in life, might not, by some judicious 
arrangement, be admitted for a suitable term of time, in order 
to receive the light of moral and religious truth, even though 
they may be supposed, or even found to be incapable of much 
progress in the acquisition of language. It should be remem- 
bered that without some such provision, they are in general shut 
up to a life of moral darkness, though surrounded by the light 
ef christian truth; and why should we send the gospel to the 
heathen and refuse it to a benighted mind in our midst ? 


Has there not been a tendency to err on this and a kindred 
point, under the idea that literary acquisition was the final end 
for which our institutions were established, while we have over- 
looked the fact that moral results should constitute our grand 
and comprehensive aim. 


These remarks apply to the case of pupils who, from various 
causes, do not make much improvement in language, but whose 
minds nevertheless gain some expansion, and who evince at least 
a capacity for enlarging the sphere of their religious knowledge, 
and if made the objects of faithful, persevering and compassion- 
ate instruction, would often illustrate the truth that the weakest 
capacity and the most imperfect knowledge hinder not the 
growth of the loveliest virtues. 
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Let us retain such pupils as long as there is a prospect of doing 
them good, and not cut them short in the enjoyment of their pri- 
vileges, because they fail to accomplish all that we could desire. 
We have often thought that if the privilege of completing their 
full course should be granted to any, it should be to those, who, 
on account of the weakness of their minds, stand most in need of 
every possible assistance to prepare them to struggle with the 
difficulties and trials of their peculiar lot in life. 


A word may be said here with reference to the internal ar- 
rangements and the general management of our institutions. 


Let moral effect be a guiding principle in all things. In our 
school room the stimulus to mental improvement should never 
be pressed so far as to endanger moral welfare, nor our eager- 
ness to advance a pupil in his studies, be suffered to betray us 
into an impatience which would lead us to do violence to his 
nature. Let all that pertains to study, work or amusement, be 
regulated by this aim, and let the pupils ever be under that de- 
gree and kind of supervision which a truly parental interest in 
them would demand. It should never be forgotten that they are 
immortal beings, and that their moral welfare is affected by all 
that meets or surrounds them. Let the formation and mainten- 
ance of good habits be carefully provided for, and especially let 
every facility and encouragement be afforded for the cultivation 
and permanence of habits of devotion. No pains should be spar- 
ed to promote harmony in their intercourse with each other, and 
to secure the highest respect, affection and confidence towards 
those who have the care of them. 


It is obvious to remark here that none but those whose moral 
influence will be salutary, should be selected to fill the respon- 
sible stations connected with their instruction or management. . 


We have also a word to say with reference to the cultivation 
and perfection of the natural language of signs, as being, within 
certain limits, the most effective instrument of moral culture to 
‘the deafand dumb. Let us be deprived of the power over the 
hearts of our pupils which this beautiful language gives us, and 
we should at once perceive how great was our loss. In its adap- 
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tation to the wants of a deaf and dumb community of varying age 
and capacity, we believe that there can be no adequate substitute 
for it. Our chapel services in the week and on the sabbath, owe 
their efficiency and success to this invaluable and highly impres- 
sive means of conveying truth and cultivating the spirit of devo- 
tion. The respected founder of deaf-mute instruction in America 
once made the remark, out of the treasures of his experience, that 
it had often seemed to him that speech itself was inferior to signs 
as an appropriate and beautiful channel for communication with 
the Deity. Of its natural fitness in this respect for the deaf and 
dumb none can doubt. As it is then the most effective means of 
moral impression and the appropriate instrument of devotion, 
much care should be taken to make the language of gestures per- 
fect in its kind, combining the greatest possible distinctness and 
vividness with the utmost grace and appropriateness of expres- 
sion. Let everything uncouth and repulsive be discarded and 
let it exert in its proper sphere, its unrivalled and acknowledged 
power over the heart. 


We would say in conclusion, that if all who are engaged in the 
instruction of the deaf and dumb, act steadily under the influence 
of the principle, that results of character constitute the grand de- 
sign .of our institutions, there is laid a broad foundation for the 
greatest harmony of feeling and the heartiest co-operation of effort 
in establishing and perfecting the best system of deaf-mute edu- 
cation. Then will our various institutions be as the different 
portions of one common field, which all are earnestly engaged to 
render a scene of moral verdure and fruitfulness, and the sphere 
of our labors will be seen to be one department of the great in- 
strumentality, which divine providence is using to raise the hu- 
man soul out of the depths of its ruin, and give it dignity and 
honor and blessedness forever. 


Remarks from Prof. Bartiett, Dr. Perr, Prof. Cary, Prof. 
Morris, Rev. Mr. Turner, and Messrs. P. M. Wermore, J. 8. 
Brown, W. D. Cooxe, and T. Orricer, followed the reading o¢ 
Mr. Wooprurr’s paper. 

Prof. Bartiett, of New-York, bore testimony to the sentiments 
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of the author of the paper which had just been read, regarding 
the importance of the early days and months of the instruction 
of deaf-mutes. He related a number of instances which had 
come under his own observation. One was a boy, who had 
known nothing of moral or religious influences ; his father being 
a deaf-mute, and his mother deranged. Through careful and 
diligent training, a beneficent influence was exerted upon his 
mind after he became a pupil; and in a few months a happy 
change was manifested. The daily exercise of secret prayer soon 
followed, and there was great reason to hope that a thorough 
change had been effected in the habits and feelings of this lad. 
Other instances were adduced, showing the great force of impres- 
sions made upon the minds of pupils in the earlier stages of their 
instruction. 


Dr. Peer cordially agreed with the sentiments of the paper 
just read, and called attention to one most important considera- 
tion, viz: the effect of moral and religious training in influencing 
the condition of the pupil in after life. It is stated that when 
the question was asked of the mother of a very estimable charac- 


ter, what period of life she would select if she had the training of 
a child but for a limited period, she said, ‘Give me the first ten 
years.” Dr. P. thought it would be found in the history of the 
experience of deaf-mute teachers that the impressions that had 
been most permanent and influential, were made when the pupil 
came first under the instruction of the teacher. He then be- 


lieves everything that is said to him ; impressions then made are 
retained; and his mental training exerts an influence upon his 
mind throughout the course of instruction, and in subsequent 
years. Dr. Peer went on to demonstrate that it is too often the 
case when deaf-mutes are brought to the Institution, that they 
are too old to profit by the exercises of the school-room. Such 
persons may become practically well informed in relation to 
moral duties—make good citizens—become competent to manage 
their own affairs, and receive a correct knowledge of their moral 
obligations which may influence their condition in subsequent 
life, but at the same time be exceedingly discouraging pupils in 
aclass. They are rarely benefited by the intellectual training 
to which the other classes of the Institution are subjected—are 
unable to keep up with their studies, and are no credit to the 
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teacher. It was urged as of great importance that more atten- 
tion should be bestowed upon this subject. Dr. P. mentioned 
some cases of the description he had referred to, which had fallen 
under his own observation. He objected strongly to receiving 
such persons into Institutions for the deaf and dumb, to the ex- 
clusion of others who might be benefited by the courses of in- 
struction, and thus do credit to themselves, to the Institution, 
and to the State. 


Prof. Cary,of New-York, related a number of instances which 
had occurred during his own experience, showing the state of 
mind of many of his pupils when they first came under his care. 
He had taken memoranda, as no doubt other teachers had done, 
of their ideas, as expressed in replies to questions he had pro- 
pounded. He had often thought of a striking remark made to 
him by a missionary, now resident in India, likening the condi- 
tion of the uneducated deaf and dumb to that of heathen in a chris- 
tianland. ‘“ You are,” said he, “upon heathen ground.” Prof. 
Cary considered the condition of the uneducated deaf and dumb 
truly deplorable, and saw strong incentives to exertion in their 
behalf. 


Prof. Bartiett, of New-York, urged the importance of memo- 
randa respecting the progress of pupils in moral and religious 
truth. 


Mr. Cooke, of North Carolina, gave several interesting state- 
ments in corroboration of the remarks of the preceding speakers. 


Prof. Morris, of New-York, heartily responded to the senti- 
ments expressed in Mr. Woodruff’s paper. He recalled some 
instances where the moral and religious training of the pupils 
had resulted in the conversion of the parents. He held it to be 
the duty of instructors of the deaf and dumb, to instil such prin- 
ciples into the minds of every pupil under their care. 


Mr. Turner, of Hartford, made some remarks going to show 
that the minds of the deaf and dumb under instruction are very 
early susceptible of religious impressions, and that they some- 
times manifest a degree of interest and inquisitiveness on reli- 
gious subjects quite remarkable. To illustrate this point, he 
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mentioned the case of two members of his present class, who lost 
their hearing in childhood, but who could still make some use of 
speech. When the fall of our first parents, in consequence of 
the temptation of Satan, was communicated to them for the first 
time, one of them asked, why did God make him? When 
told that God created him holy, and that he rebelled and became 
wicked, and then tried to make Adam and Eve wicked also; the 
other inquired, why didn’t God kill him? Mr. T. also sustained 
the idea that pupils of advanced age should not, except in special 
cases, be received into institutions for the deaf and dumb. 


Gen]. P. M. Wermore said that, although unfortunately absent 
at the reading of the paper, he had gathered its purport from the 
discussion which had taken place. It is a subject, said he, inter- 
esting to all of us. He agreed fully with Dr. Peet, that other 
provisions should be made for such persons as were too far ad- 
vanced in life to receive the full benefits of our present institu- 
tions for the deafand dumb. Another class of institutions is 
required, which might absorb the particular class of unfortu- 
nates who are denied access elsewhere. 


Other remarks followed from Messrs. Brown, Wooprurr and 
OFFICER. 


The following resolution, proposed by Prof. Bartierr, was 
adopted : 


Resolved, That the collection of interesting facts relating to the 
moral and religious culture of the deaf and dumb, in connection 
with their mental education, tends greatly to promote the great 
and good cause in which we are laboring ; and that it is desirable 
that the instructors of the deaf and dumb in our several institu- 
tions should give their attention to this subject, and take note of 
all the interesting incidents that occur to their notice. 


A paper was then read by Prof. Tuos. Gattaupet, of New- 
York, on “School-room Arrangements.” 











SCHOOL-ROOM ARRANGEMENTS. 


BY THOMAS GALLAUDET. 











SCHOOL-ROOM ARRANGEMENTS. 


In order to accomplish the greatest amount of good in the 
shortest space of time, the theory and practice of every 
comprehensive system of education should be held up to view 
as of equal importance. If we pay too much attention to the 
mere theory, we are in danger of becoming metaphysical and 
abstract in our instructions ; and if, on the other hand we esteem 
too highly the practical, we become dull and monotonous. We 


need the theoretical to quicken the intellectual part of our na- 
ture, and the practical to give order and precision to our daily 
routine of school-room duties. In the humble opinion of the 
writer, the instructors of deaf-mutes in this country, have, thus 
far been too much interested in the theory of the system which 
they uphold. There have been so many principles to settle, 
that no doubt this bias towards the theory has been unavoidable. 
I would not be understood, by any means as asserting that the 
practical parts have been neglected, for if this had been the 
case, deaf-mutes could not, as at present, rejoice in their beauti- 
ful and almost perfect vernacular of natural signs; so many 
could not be pointed at, as now they are, throughout the length 
and breath of the land, as respectable and useful citizens; but 
what I do mean to say, is this: such a preponderance of attention 
has been given to the theory, that the great mass of deaf-mutes 
brought together in our various Institutions, have not made 
those advances in practical attainments during the comparatively 
short periods in which they are under instruction, which they 
would have made, provided more regard had been manifested 
for the perfecting of the practisé of the grand system in which 
we place our confidence. 
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In this short essay I propose to offer a few remarks upon an 
eminently practical subject, 7. e. school-reom arrangements. 


These arrangements are of two kinds, general and particular. 


By general arrangements, I mean those which should apply to 
all the school-rooms of an Institution. After careful reflection, 
I would put forth the following as approving themselves to my 
best judgment : 


Each school-room should have ample accommodations for 
twenty pupils and one instructor. The pupils’ seats should be 
arranged according to the plan adopted by our best public 
schools. There should be four rows of five seats and desks. In 
order to save room, the seat of one pupil could be attached in 
front of the desk of the one behind him. The advantages of 
this plan are these: Ist. The seats being fixtures, the pupils 
would be free from the temptation to form lazy habits by 
having a stool to drop upon when engaged at their large slate 
exercises. 2d. The pupils when sitting down to write or study, 
would be under the immediate eye of the teacher, and a tenden- 
cy to communicate unimportant ideas from one side of the room 
to the other, would be greatly checked if not entirely eradicated, 
as the pupils would all faceone way; and 3d. The disagree- 
able noise of scraping stools would be wholly removed. These 
seats and desks should be graduated in size, so that the smaller 
pupils could be placed in front and the larger ones behind. 
They should present the same appearance in color &c., in all the 
rooms and it might be convenient to have them numbered. 


The large slates or perhaps the newly invented composition 
material, should be placed about three sides of the room, oceu- 
pying as small a space as possible. In my opinion each pupil 
would, in the ordinary school-room exercises, have ample room 
if the area of his slate were reduced one-third from the present 
dimensions. 


On the remaining side of the room, should be a platform of 
moderate height and breadth, upon which should stand a large 
desk for the use of the teacher. This desk ought to be as low as 
possible. It should contain drawers, pigeon-holes, &c., sufficient 
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to contain paper, ink, ink-stands, pens, copy-books, school-books 
not in immediate use, crayons, pencils, and in fact everything 
which the teacher requires in his instructions from day to day. 
There should also be a place, in or about this comprehensive 
desk, where could be kept the water-pail, sponges, broom, dust- 
pan, and towels. Ifthe teacher could have all these things so 
arranged as to lay his hands upon them the instant they are 
required, a great many precious moments of time would be saved. 
On the platform should be a dignified looking chair for the teach- 
er, and three or four chairs for visitors. 


Upon the wall, back of the teacher’s desk, there should be pre- 
sented a surface of slate or composition, eight or ten feet in 
length, by three or three and a half in width. 


Over the teacher’s slate should be placed a clock upon which 
the time could be conspicuously seen, and a contrivance by which 
the day of the week, the month, the day of the month and the 
year could be constantly kept in view. Practical and daily ex- 
ercises in time, thus capable of being given from almost the very 
outset of the course, would prove invaluable. Every school-room 
should, without question, be well warmed in cold weather, and well 
ventilated in all kinds of weather. That the proper temperature 
may be preserved, each room should be provided with a ther- 
mometer. In concluding this presentation of my views, as to 
what constitute the best arrangements for the rooms as a whole, 
I would suggest that each room be provided with a substantial 
lock and two keys, differing from all others in the establishment, 
one key to be in the hands of the teacher, and the other entrust- 
to a reliable female pupil, whose duty should be to keep the 
room in perfect cleanliness and order. The room should then 
never be opened, excepting when the teacher is there or this pu- 
pil is engaged in her daily work of putting all to rights. 


Having thus briefly remarked upon general school-room ar- 
rangements, I propose to make a few suggestions upon the other 
branch of our subject, i. e. the arrangements necessary for classes 
of different standing. 


[ Assembly, No. 22.] 11 
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As a uniform rule, there should be as many grades of school- 
rooms as the number of years pupils are allowed to be under in- 
struction. As there is some difference in this respect among the 
various institutions of this country, it will, of course, be out of 
my power to propose a gradation which would be perfectly ap- 
plicable to all. Assuming that seven years is the proper time 
for the generality of deaf-mutes to be under instruction, I will 
make the gradation of the rooms tocorrespond. This could be very 
easily altered to suit any institution where only a less number of 
years was allowed. 


In the room or rooms to be used by the pupils of the first year, 
in addition to the general arrangements heretofore mentioned, 
there should be a well selected library of books, full of pictures, 
with the names of the objects attached. The various primers and 
elementary school-books issued from the press in this country, 
offer an ample field from which to make selections. These books 
could be judiciously used in the great work of stimulating the 
minds of deaf-mutes to acquire a knowledge of words by their 
own exertions. They could be loaned from time to time by the 
teacher, as the reward of merit and application, and withheld as 
the punishment of disobedience and indolence.'’ The use thus 
made of these little books should not interfere in the slightest 
degree with the onward though gradual progress of the class in 
the construction of grammatical sentences. In the opinion of the 
writer, hundreds of words could be acquired by the pupils them- 
selves from these illustrated books, without going through the 
ordinary tedious process of writing them all out, and having them 
individually explained by the teacher. The book adopted as 
developing the principles of the course of instruction, must of 
course be the text-book of the school-room, but these other books 
could be used with great effect, as appliances in the comprehen- 
sive system. 


Upon the ceiling might be tastefully arranged all the primary 
colors and their principal combinations met with in daily life, so 
that the teacher need only touch the color with the point of his 
rod to convey a clear and unmistakable impression as to what it 
is, to the minds of his pupils. Upon the wall of the room, oppo- 
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site to the teacher’s desk, and over the pupils’ large slates, might 
be displayed the addition table, upon which the class could be 
frequently drilled, with great facility. In connection with this 
table the class should have a small arithmetical treatise, unfold- 
ing the principles of numeration and addition, and nothing else. 
During the first year, they should be so thoroughly drilled in 
adding figures, that they could perform operations without count- 
ing their fingers. Various pictures, according to the tastes of 
each teacher, might be hung in different parts of the room. Af- 
ter such a start as this, further appliances slfould be added from 
time to time as might be deemed expedient, upon mature reflec- 
tion. In faét, everything in the power of man should be done to 
add life to the often too tedious and wearisome processes of im- 
parting instruction. 


In the room or rooms devoted to the class in the second year 
of their progress, should be the following peculiar arrangements : 
On the ceiling should be drawn the most commonly used geomet- 
rical figures, with their names attached. On the wall opposite 
the teacher’s desk, should be the subtraction table, upon which 
the class should be thoroughly drilled during this year. In con- 
nection with this, they should have a small arithmetical treatise, 
comprising extended illustrations of the rules of subtraction, with 
a review of addition. These exereises in arithmetic should be 
so constructed as incidentally to assist the pupils in the acquisi- 
tion of language. Books, containing short, simple and striking 
stories, the more pictures the better, should form the library for 
this class. In this library, and those of the higher classes, should 
be found books suitable for Sabbath reading. The teacher of this 
class should have in his possession a number of images dressed 
so as to represent family relations. It would be unnecessary to 
describe them here in detail. Each teacher’s own ingenuity 
would suggest to him how he could best represent grand-parents, 
parents, children, uncles, aunts, cousins, &e. It seems to the 
writer, that from this point of instruction onward, each class 
should have port-folios of engravings, of more and more value, 
as they beeame able to appreciate them. They could often en- 
gage in writing descriptions of these engravings and pictures. 
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The room or rooms intended for the third year, should have 
the multiplication table on the wall opposite the teacher, and’ 
another arithmetical book should be given out, with thorough 
exercises in multiplication, reviewing addition and subtraction. 
The library should contain books of a higher grade. Above the 
teacher’s slate, so con'rived as to be easily rolled or unrolled at 
pleasure, should be, on an extensive scale, a map of the town or 
city in which the Institution is situated, giving prominence to the 
Institution itself and the grounds in its immediate vicinity. It 
would be well if, in connection with this, a little book could be 
prepared, describing the various points of interest, buildings, &c., 
upon this map. This, it will be seen, would constitute the pu- 
pils’ first lesson in geography. I am somewhat at a loss what to 
propose for the ceiling, but would suggest that for this year, and 
all from this till the last, the ceilings of the rooms should have 
upon them either an outline representation of some of the most 
difficult words for deaf-mutes to obtain clear ideas of, or formulas 
of sentences arranged according to the signs standing for different 
parts of speech, which are used to some extent,I believe, in most 
of our Institutions. For instance, let No. 1 of the formulas have 
the signs for such a sentencé as this—that boy loves candy. By 
simply pointing to this standing monument of sueh a eombina- 
tion of words, the teacher could require his pupils to fill their 
slates with sentences upon that model. Some may object to this 
as being too stiff, but I do not believe that in the earlier stages of 
deaf-mute instruction, rigid correctness can be obtained without 
a certain degree of stiffness. 


The room or rooms for the fourth year, should have the divi- 
sion table where the other tables were in the other rooms, and 
another small book distributed which should introduce the pupils 
to a thorough acquaintance with the four ground rules of arith- 
metic. Behind the teacher’s desk, should be a large map of the 
State or section of country from which the pupils generally 
come, and there should be a small book describing it and giving 
interesting statistics and facts with regard to it. The library and 
all other necessary appliances to illustrate the text-books of the 
class, should be found in their proper places. 
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For the class or classes in their fifth year, the arithmetical 
tables should be constructed so as to assist in the difficult under- 
taking of making fractions easy. The text-books might this year 
contain the common tables of weights and measures and exam- 
ples given to illustrate them. The map should be an elegant 
one of the United States, and during this year, a comprehensive 
view of this country should be given and fastened upon the 
minds of the pupils. Library and other appliances as heretofore. 


The arithmetical portion of the wall in the room or rooms for 
those in their sixth year, should present two or three of the more 
commonly used notes of hand, and a glimpse at the manner of 
keeping accounts. The book should fully illustrate these sub- 
jects and initiate the learners into the mysteries of interest. 
The map should be as large and as spendid ane as could be 
procured of the world. And upon this the most thorough dril- 
ling should be had in connection with a book adapted to it. The 
library should be selected with great care and embody useful as 
well as interesting reading. 


In the place of the arithmetical tables, the wall of the apart- 
ments devoted to the class in their seventh year, might be seen 
a concise view of the different currencies of the world with their 
value in federal money, or perhaps something of more impor- 
tance. The map should be one to illustrate ancient and sacred 
history. The ceiling should have a representation of the solar 
system. The pupils should have a new arithmetic reviewing all 
the principles they have been over, and a geography and atlas 
for the same purpose. The library should contain some of the 
standard books of the day. 


Besides all these arrangements and appliances, thus briefly and 
imperfectly alluded to, there should be in the cabinet, various 
others, to be used when needed in any of the classes. To these 
I have no time to refer in detail. 


I am aware that the foregoing remarks may appear to some 
crude and impracticable. If that is the opinion of the majority 
of the instructors of deaf-mutes, let them so be termed. My 
only motive in writing as I have, has been to call attention to 
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the absolute necessity of doing something, however little at first, 
to render the processes of instruction more practical and inter- 
esting. Of course, each Institution must be guided as to the 
extent they will go, by the circumstances in which it finds itself 
placed, the most prominent of which circumstances, as I appre- 
hend is the condition of the finances. ; 


Let none of us flatter ourselves that all has been done which 
can be done, in the arrangments of our school-rooms, but let us 
put forth our whole energy in the great work of perfecting what 
has been so nobly begun by the pioneers of that system of teach- 
ing deaf-mutes, which is, and of right ought to be, called the 
American. 


Remarks followed from Dr. Perr and Professors Cary, Cooxeg,, 
Wooprurr, Turner, and others. 


The exercises of the day were then closed with prayer in the 
language of signs, by Dr. Peer, and the convention adjourned to 
meet at 9 A. M. on Thursday. 


SECOND DAY. 


Thursday, August 29, 1850. 
The convention re-assembled at 9 A. M. on Thursday. Inthe 
absence af the president, the meeting was called to order by Dr. 
Peer, and the Rev. Mr. Turver, the first vice-president, took the 
chair. 


Prof. Turner then made an exposition of a passage of Scrip- 
ture from John xii. 46, and offered a prayer in the language of 


signs. 






The minutes of the previous day were read by the secretary, 
and approved. 
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Dr. Peer, as chairman of the committee on business, then sub- 
mitted a report from that committee in continuation of their report 
of yesterday. 


“The committee on business, in continuation of their report of 
; yesterday, beg leave respectfully to submit the following papers 
to be read, and for discussion, the following questions : 


1. On Significant Action in the pulpit. By J. Appison Cary. 


2. An Inquiry whether deaf-mutes are more subject to insanity 
than the blind. By O. W. Morais. 


3. Plan for a Syllabic manual alphabet. By J. R. Burner. 
4. On Deaf-mute instruction. Anonymous. 


5. Moral state of the deaf and dumb, previous to education, and 
the means and results of religious influence among them. By I. 
Lewis PEEr. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION. 
1. A resolution proposed by Rev. Mr. Cary, of New-York, re- 


lative to the census. 


2. A resolution respecting the introduction of the manual al- 
phabet in common schools. 


3. Information by principals of institutions, in answer to ques- 
tions contained in the fifth volume of the “ Annales de ? Edu- 
cation des Sourds-muets et des Aveugles a Paris,” under the direc- 
tion of Prof. Moret. 


4. Resolution relative to a periodical. 
The report of the committee was adopted. 


On motion of Rev. J. H. Perrineiiy, it was resolved that the 
anonymous communication on the subject of deaf-mute instruc- 
tion be first read. 






Mr. Brown of Indiana, stated that as a member of the com- 
mittee, he had accorded his assent to the reading of this paper, 
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on the assurance that it was a clever article; but he objected to 
the reception of such articles as a general rule, and hoped that 
this instance would not be regarded as a precedent. 


The paper was then read by the Secretary. 


Mr. Pertineitt offered the following resolution at the conclu- 
sion of the reading of the paper: 


Resolved. That the anonymous communication just read be 
excepted from the published proceedings of the convention. 


After some remarks from Hon. J. W. Berkman in support of 
the resolution, taking the ground that anonymous communica- 
tions were not entitled to the same consideration as those fur- 
nished by members of the convention, the resolution was adopted} 


A paper on “ Significant Action in the Pulpit,” was then read 
by Prof. J. A. Cary, of New-York. 





ON SIGNIFICANT ACTION IN THE PULPIT. 


a 


»s ADDISON CARY, 











ON SIGNIFICANT ACTION IN THE PULPIT. 


The mind is not dependent solely on the vocal organs for an 
expression of its thoughts and emotions. The interior spirit finds 
an index in the hand and eye, and paints upon the countenance as 
upon canvas, its minutest conceptions. In a general sense, 
that “actions speak louder than words,” is a maxim which com- 
bines the results of common observation for ages. But in a re- 
stricted sense, as an auxiliary to speech, to indicate the motions, 
forms and uses of objects, and express the passions and emo- 
tions of the speaker, the language of natural action possesses an 
extent and power too little appreciated. 


Pantomime is a worthy companion, and rival of the sister 
arts, poetry and painting. Zeuxis, the Sicilian showed the 
wonder of the pictorial art in painting grapes so true to nature, 
that birds flew upon the canvas to pluck them. But Whitfield, 
by the fascinations of his unrivalled action, drew men from their 
seats, and as they fixed their eyes on the sinner, so vividly 
sketched before them, sinking into hell, they shrieked, as he 
went, “ there, he’s gone.” A perfect master of the art has a kind 
of portable scenery which he can produce and change at plea- 
sure, and which possesses a beauty and a charm not surpassed 
by the painted landscape or the scenery of the stage. 


We here broach no newtheory. When the great Athenian orator 
was asked what contributed in the highest degree to the success ofa 
public speaker, his reply was, action. When asked what was next 
in importance, he replied action! And when the inquiry was 
made, what was of the next importance, his answer was, action ! ! 
Every speaker then, who would move mind, must be, in a sense, 
anactor, whether he appear before a popularassembly, in the halls 
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of legislation, at the bar or in the pulpit. Each place requires a 
peculiar style of action. We propose here, however, only briefly 
to refer to the use of signs as appropriate gestures in the pulpit. 


We are aware that the general sentiment is adverse to much 
gesticulation in the pulpit. As a people, we are not accustomed 
to much action in our colloquial discourse. A degree of it 
which would seem perfectly rational in a Frenchman, would 
expose an American to suspicions of insanity. Nor would we 
advocate a kind of perpetual motion. On the contrary, let the 
entire person of the speaker be under a wholesome restraint. As 
has been aptly said, “ use all gently, for in the very torrent, tem- 
pest and (as Imay say) whirlwind of your passion, you must 
acquire and beget a temperance that may give it smoothness.” 


But it is asked would you have a preacher theatrical? If by 
theatrical be meant affected, pompous, unnatural, assuming a false 
appearance, and representing in character, in thought and emo- 
tion, another person, we answer no. To such occupants of the 
pulpit we would say, Procul, O Procul, Este profani. 


But if by theatrical be meant using the eye, the face, head, 
arms, hands, in short, the whole person, and not merely the tongue 
to indicate the operations of the ethereal agent within, then we 
say, let the preacher be theatrical, “ with this special observance,” 
in the words of Hamlet, “ that you o’erstep not the modesty of 
nature.” Ifto “ suifthe action to the word,and the word to the 
action,” be theatrical, let him do so if he but regulate his action 
by the dictates of a sound judgment and a refined taste. 


The faults of speakers as to significancy of action, respect usu- 
ally its frequency, want of meaning, inappropriateness or omis- 
sion of appropriate action. As to frequency, some use too much 
action, others too little, and others none atall. From such you 
may hear a voice, but as to action, it is like the sound which 
issued from the vocal statue of Memnon—“ Vox et preterea nihil.” 


Some gestures are unmeaning, and others are sadly inappropri- 
ate. A preacher was once describing the ladder which Jacob 
saw. ‘Upon it,” he said, “were the angels of God, ascending 
and descending,” making a downward gesture with the word as- 
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cending, and an upward one on the word descending. In this 
case the hand belied the tongue. 


How inappropriate, too, is sometimes the whole manner or air 
of the preacher. Instead of manifesting in every look and ges- 
ture the urgent solicitude of an ambassador who, in Christ’s stead, 
would beseech sinners to be reconciled to God, or showing the 
kindness and respectful address of one who would ask souls to 
Christ, he too often seems to be indifferent to his high calling, 
and to have no conception of the importance of his work, or else 
appears as if he were acting as God’s Vicegerent upon earth, and 
were fulminating the anathemas of the Pope. 


But the fault we particularly notice, is not using significant ae- 
tion where the sense admits of it, and circumstances allow it. 
The different parts of the body may be used in an almost endless 
variety of expressive movements. For instance, the eyes may be 
raised in addresses to the Deity. The hanging down of the head 
may denote shame or grief; the holding of it up, pride or cour- 
age. To nod forward, implies assent ; to toss the head back, dis- 
sent; a sudden jerk, wilfulness. The head averted indicates 
dislike or horror. It leans forward in attention. In most 
cases complex action is required as in representing doubt, pity, 
aversion, fear, hope. The hand laid upon the breast appeals to 
conscience. On the eyes it exhibits grief orshame. On the lips, 
silence. In prayer, both hands may be held supine, applied or 
clasped. The armis projected forward to show authority. Both 
arms are spread expressing admiration. They are both held for- 
ward in imploring help. Both fall suddenly in disappointment. 
Desire, repulsion, permission, restraint and commands, to go, 
come, &c., have a natural expression in gesture preceding the vo- 
cal utterance and adding essentially to its force. 


In cultivating this art, close observation of nature is requisite, 
and frequent attempts at accurate delineation or sketching in the 
air. In practicing the art the speaker should accommodate him- 
self, in all respects, to the subject, place and occasion. In des- 
cription, let him by an effort of a vigorous and inventive imagi- 
nation hold in his mind’s eye, distinctly before him, the scene 
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person or character he is describing. He should also be unem- 
barrassed, and by practice possess perfect control over every 
muscle. Above all, there must be strong emotion. This is the 
steering or motive power. The speaker should be so filled with 
the subject as to be identified with it, that every nerve and mus- 
cle of his body shall vibrate in harmony with the sympathies of 
his soul. If a speaker do not feel, by no means let him attempt 
to act. There should be no assumed feeling, no mock action. 
Let the arm lie as if palsied at the side, if no mandate be issued 
from within. 


To be truly eloquent, therefore, the preacher of the gospel must 
be deeply pious. His heart must be thoroughly imbued with divine 
truth, humbled by a consciousness of his own sins, and inspired with 
a holy joy and confidence in Christ. He must have a deep sense 
of the guilt and danger of impenitent sinners, and the fullness 
and freeness of a Saviour’s love. He should never enter the 
pulpit without previously spending some time in secret medita- 
tion, and communion with God by prayer, seeking to be filled 
with the Holy Ghost. Then may he come before the people, and 
his countenance will show that he has been with God, as the 
face of Moses shone in the sight of all Israel, when he returned 
from the mount. Then, too, as sparks radiate from every part 
of a person filled by insulation, with the electric fluid, will he, 
filled with the spiritual fire of heaven, be radiant with a divine 
light, and emit an influence on all assembled, at once thrilling 
and irresistible. 


Since the above was written, the following remarks by the 
Rev. Dr. Skinner, have fallen under our notice. They form part 
of a discourse on “ Power in speaking,” which was published in 
his work entitled “Aids to Preaching and Hearing.” 


“One of the most important of the elements of power in 
speaking is just action; or an external deportment in the spea- 
ker, becoming the subject of his thoughts, and the feelings which 
it should excite in his mind. Indeed, the greatest of orators, 
placed in this, the first, second, and third perfection of a pow- 
erful speaker. The reasons of its importance are obvious. In 
the first place the absence of it gives the hearers the impression 
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that the speaker is not much moved himself; for such is the 
sympathy between the body and the mind, that the one cannot 
be deeply affected without producing a corresponding change in 
the other. If there is strong emotion within, it will appear in 
the face, in the tones of the voice, in the general air of the per- 
son; and little confidence is felt by the hearers in the sincerity 
of a speaker, whose words tell them that he is moved, when his 
action or manner of delivery gives no concurrent testimony. 


Pleads he in earnest? Look upon his face; 
His eyes do drop notears; his prayers are jest; 
His words come from his mouth. 

In the next place, when a powerful emotion becomes manifest 
by its effects upon the speaker’s look and manner, it communi- 
cates itself to the audience independently of words, so as to 
make the most ordinary enunciation irresistible. If, before a 
man speaks, his eyes glow with delight, or be suffused by silent 
grief, he is already eloquent. By a sort of contagiousness, emo- 
tion so manifested, diffuses itself with a power which no one can 
withstand. Hence no remark more deserves the attention of a 
speaker than the very common one, that the most ordinary mat- 
ter, uttered with just action, will make a deep impression upon 
an audience, when the best speech ever composed, if delivered 
without this advantage, would be comparatively feeble. 


We would add, in conclusion, that as the system of instruction 
in our common schools and other seminaries of learning, has 
been, undoubtedly, improved by the introduction of the system 
of instructing the deaf and dumb, both as it respects methods of 
teaching and text books, so, if we mistake not, the art of public 
speaking has been and will be still further improved by the culti- 
vation of the language of signs. By its exhibition in the class- 
room and on public occasions, the spectator is astonished at its 
power of expression, and the public speaker, ashamed of his in- 
significant gesticulation, cannot fail to see in those natural ele- 
ments, an aid to speech worthy of his most careful study. 


Prof. D. E. Bartierr of New-York, read a paper on the 
“ Acquisition of Language.” 











THE ACQUISITION OF LANGUAGE. 


BY DAVID E. BARTLETT. 
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THE ACQUISITION OF LANGUAGE. 


Tn accomplishing the great business of education, as in effecting 
any great work, it is necessary at the outset to inquire, first, 
what we have to do. Secondly, what are the most efficient and 
expeditious means of accomplishing our object. 


In the work of education, the first great object to be attained 
is plainly, the proper development and discipline of the mental 
powers. How this can best be effected, is to the educator of 


the deaf-mute mind the question of paramount importance. If, 
however, in view of the peculiar difficulties that have to be en- 
countered in the education of the deaf and dumb, it be inquired 
what we have chiefly to do, we are ready to say to teach them lan- 


guage: this is to educate the deaf and dumb, and vice versi—to 
educate them is to teach them language. What then is language? 
and what is mind? and what is mental development? (for in dis- 
coursing intelligently and intelligibly upon a subject, the first 
thing to be attained unto is a right understanding of the terms 
we use.) 


Language, then, we define to be any medium of communicating 
thought from mind to mind. But the language of pantomime and 
signs is to the deaf and dumb an abundantly intelligible means 
of communicating thought. This, however, being to them a 
vernacular language, is not the branch of language which we have 
to teach them, albeit we may benefit them by restricting and 
correcting their mode of using it. The particular form of lan- 
guage which we have to teach the deaf and dumb is written or 
visible alphabetic language,—grammatical discourse, expressing, 
in the words, sentences and idiomatic phrases of the language of 
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the country in which they reside, the things and their relations 
with which they have to do. Mind is the intellect of man. It 
is preéminently that which we have to awaken, train and instruct, 
in the education of the deaf and dumb. And, what is intellectual 
development? Whatever it be, or whatever it be not in other 
departments of education, we hasten to say: In the education of 
the deaf and dumb, it is the acquisition of language. To teach 
the deaf-mute a perfect knowledge of written language is to de- 
velope that mind to its utmost. To educate the deaf and dumb ts 
to teach them language. 


We are here met by the question, How does the mind acquire 
the knowledge of language? In treating of the operations of the 
mind, we can only trace those operations by observing the use 
which it makes of the senses. 


A learned writer on language has defined it to be “ the faculty 
which God has given to men of communicating their perceptions 
and ideas to one another, its signification being extended to 
every mode by which ideas. may be made to pass from mind to 
mind. In further speaking of the manner in which language is 
appropriated to the use of the mind, under the different forms of 
spoken and written language, this writer remarks thus: “ Philo- 
logists call the communication of ideas by writing, written lan- 
guage in contradistinction to language properly so called, which 
they denominate spoken language. It is certain that ideas may 
be communicated by signs, representative of sounds, which word 
representative must not, however, be taken literally, because 
there is no point of contact between the sense of seeing and that 
of hearing. All that can be said, is that by tacit convention 
certain visible signs are made to awaken in the mind the idea of 
certain audible sounds, which sounds by another tacit agreement 
awaken the ideas of physical objects, or of moral perceptions. 
Thus the eye operates on the mind through the medium of the 
ear ; but the process is so rapid that it is not perceived at the 
time, and writing may be said to be even a quicker mode of 
communication than speech, for the eye can run over and the 
mind comprehend the sense of a page of a printed book, ina 
much shorter space of time than the words which it contains can 
be articulated. Still the passage of ideas from the eye to the 
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mind is not immediate ; the spoken words are interposed be- 
tween, but the immortal mind of man that knows neither time 
nor space, does not perceive them in its rapid flight, and by this 
we may form some faint idea of what the operations of the soul 
will be when freed from the shackles of our perishable frames.” 


All this is very beautiful, philological, metaphysical, learned, 
true, but it relates to the mature operations of the mind. It 
tells us glibly how the mind can act after it has fully 
accomplished the acquisition of language. It affords us, indeed, 
an admirable and an encouraging view of the degree of expertness 
and rapidity to which the mind is capable of attaining, in the 
use of the instruments of communication with which nature has 
provided us. But it refers to a stage of mental action far in ad- 
vance of that with which we have now to do. Our present task 
is to endeavor to show how the mind proceeds in its incipient 
steps, in its early efforts of action while attempting to operate 
under “ the shackles of our perishable frames.” 


It may not be amiss from our purpose here, for the sake of 
testing the power of language, and showing the use which it 
serves in developing and bringing into use the mental powers, 
to inquire, what would be the condition of the mind attempting 
to perform its operations, without the knowledge and use of con- 
ventional language. We reason thus: the mind being wholly 
spiritual in its nature is dependent entirely upon the senses of the 
body in communing with the material world. For all know- 
ledge of the appearance, color and shape of objects, it depends 
upon the experience of the eye; for all perception of sound, upon 
the ear; for knowledge of weight, size, smoothness, roughness, 
density, cold, heat, &c., upon the effect of such qualities upon the 
nerves and muscles when the body has to encounter, take hold 
of, carry and deal with objects possessing those qualities, i. e., 
upon the sense of feeling; for all knowledge of those properties 
of bodies that affect the ¢aste, as sweetness, sourness, bitterness, 
&c., upon the experience of the tongue, or the organs of taste; 
for odor upon the olfactory nerves, the organ of smelling. 
This is, of course, all very true, and very commonly said. We 
now remark it for the purpose of tracing the connection of sen- 
sation and perception with the acquisition and use of language. We 
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will suppose an intelligent person in the full exercise of all his pow 

ers, mental and bodily, to be entirely'‘destitute of all knowledge of 
language. This we may consider to be an impossibility, for with- 
out language it would not be possible for the mind to become at 
all extensively developed, but for the sake of argument we will 
suppose the case. What ideas of things, their properties and their 
relations, could a mind thus situated contain? Certainly they 
could be nothing more than memories or remembrances of im- 
pressions or perceptions. In what way could a person so situated 
proceed to express to another person one of his ideas? He has 
no name for it. He has never expressed it by name, even to 
himself. He has no significant emblem or representative of the 
idea. How can he express it? Toa person thus situated, the 
only available means of communicating his ideas would be ges- 
ture or natural imitative action, which we call pantomime. If 
he attempt to give an account of actions that he has performed, 
he must perform a complete repetition of them. If he attempt 
to describe the effect of actions that were performed by others 
upon him, he can do it only by replacing himself in the same, or 
similar circumstances, and receiving, or seeming to receive, the 
same actions. If he attempt to describe the properties of objects 
that he has seen, or with which he is familiar, he must show the 
effect that those properties have produced upon him. In an in- 
telligent, active child, just beginning to express his wants, wishes 
and ideas, we find a realization of the above supposed case, ex- 
cept the developed mind. We here find pantomime subserving 
a mostimportant use, viz, that of'a sort of stepping-stone from a con- 
dition of entire destitution ofall knowledge of conventional, oral 
or written language up towards the complete knowledge ofit and all 
kinds of abstractions. Thisis a fact of which experienced instruc- 
torsof the deaf and dumb are well aware, though one which many 
learned and philosophical men fail to perceive, viz, that the ini- 
tiatory process of learning language is always in pantomime or 
indicative action. Without the use of it the infantile mind could 
never be initiated into a knowledge of the meaning of spoken 
language. This results necessarily from the purely arbitrary and 
conventional character of oral or alphabetical language. 


But to return to our question. How does the mind acquire a 
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knowledge of conventional language? By precisely the same 
process with which it proceeds in obtaining its acquaintance 
with the whole material world, viz: by a continued course of 
repeated and reiterated sensations and perceptions. The signs for 
the ideas, audible and visible, being addressed to the sense of 
hearing or sight, each individual impression upon the organ of 
sense addressed, produces a distinct mental perception, which 
the memory retains; each repeated impression of the sign ren- 
dering the remembrance of it more and more perfect until the 
sound or sight of it instantly recalls to the mind the idea of the 
thing expressed. To illustrate this we will take any single ob- 
ject and its name, for instance, a tree. We will suppose the 
learner to be a little child who has not yet learned this name, or 
a foreigner beginning to learn the English language. The sound 
of the word free, when first pronounced in the hearing of such a 
learner, conveys to his mind no idea. It is simply an audible 
sound. The object is indicated, and in connection with its indi- 
cation, the name is pronounced. The learner heard the sound, 
and with his vocal organs imitates it. Perception of the object 
in connection with the sound of its name takes place in the mind 
of the learner. This process is repeated until such a familiarity 
with this connection is acquired as enables him to associate in- 
stantly the name of the object with the sight of it, or vice versa, 
the idea of the object with the sound of its name. 


In learning the audible names of all objects, and ideas per- 
ceived by the several senses, a similar process takes place. The 
rapidity of the progress, other circumstances beihg favorable, 
depends upon the frequency of the repetition of the impressions. 


We have thus far explained the process of learning language 
by the ear. Let us now enquire how the knowledge of written 
language is acquired by one who has learned vocal language. 
We will take for example again the word tree. With the sound 
of this name the learner is perfectly familiar, so that it instantly 
reminds him of the object. Let the word tree be written and 
presented to his sight. Will the sight of the word reach his un- 
derstanding? Surely not. Let him be taught to pronounce the 
several letters, t-r-e-e. Will he then comprehend its meaning ? 
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Not yet. The idea of a tree has never yet entered his mind 
through the written word free. It is his ear only and not his 
eye that has been educated to understand the word. How shall 
the idea of a tree be communicated to his mind through the writ- 
ten word? All the while he looks and spells, repeating the 
letters, the word conveys to him no intelligence, until it is pro- 
nounced in his hearing. With the sound of the word he is well 
acquainted, and he has learned to understand it with his eye, 
when he has learned to associate the sound of the word with the 


sight of the written characters used to express that sound. This 


is what we call learning to read, and from this it appears that 
what we call learning to read is (with those who possess the 
powers of hearing,) learning to transfer the knowledge of the 
ear to the eye, for in reading, even with those who are thorough- 
ly versed in the use of language, the ideas do not reach the mind 
directly through the eye, but indirectly through the ear, as has 
been previously remarked, the sight of the word, by a sort of 
“ tacit convention,” (the result of repeated use,) awakening the 
remembrance of its sound previously made familiar to the ear. 
In the case of the deaf and dumb learning written language, and 
in case of studying an ideo-graphic language, the ideas may be 
made to enter the mind directly through the eye. We are 
aware that by many writers on language the practicability of a 
language purely ideo-graphical, reaching the mind directly 
through the eye is denied. 


Those who assume this, however, are obliged to make an ex- 
ception in favor of the deaf and dumb, and from this exception 
we are led to reflect upon the reason for which ideo-graphic lan- 
suage has come to be regarded so impracticable. Certainly it is 
not on account of any inherent deficiency in the power of visible 
signs to express ideas. The spirit can communicate with the 
outer world through the agency of any one of the senses at a 
time. Sight is not inferior to hearing in strength and quickness 
of perception. It is true, indeed, that the senses often act in 
concert, and thus by a sort of interaction or reciprocal action aid 
each other. 


The perception of the mind acting through one of the senses 
is often modified by the contemporaneous, previous or succeed- 
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ing action of another organ. So in the use of language the 
senses prompt and aid eachother. As a simple, familiar instance 
of this, we may remark the manner in which we often correct 
the spelling of a word of doubtful orthography, in writing. We 
pronounce it. It sounds right. We write it spelling it in dif- 
ferent ways, and look at it to see which appears most correct. 
In this case, the memory of the eye serves as a guide to the ear. 
Instructors of the deaf and dumb often see their pupils writing 
lessons from memory, when hesitating about the spelling of a 
word, stop and spell it on their fingers to satisfy themselves that 
it is right. Here we find the memory of the touch aiding the 
memory of the eye. Many other similar examples of this kind 
of interchange between the senses in the acquisition and use of 
language might be shown. 


Having spoken of audible and visible language and described 
the manner in which the knowledge of these is acquired, we 
might, if our limits would allow, go on and demonstrate the 
practicability of a language addressed to the mind through either 
or all of the other senses. The mind acquires knowledge of the 
external world through each and all of the senses acting under 
a great variety of circumstances, and in variously combined 
action. Language is but a portion of the external world, or, 
more explicitly, the impressions produced upon the senses by 
the different forms under which language is addressed to the 
mind through the organs of sense, constitute a portion of the 
external world with which the mind has especially todo. The 
signs for ideas of which language is composed, may be addressed 
to the several senses as well as the forms and properties, actions 
and relations of things and persons. With audible and visible 
language we are all familiar. Language in a tangible form is in 
use among the blind and the deaf and dumb. If then we can 
speak to the mind through the ear and the eye, and the nerves 
generally, or the sense of touch, why should we not be able to 
hold conversation with it by its two remaining windows equally 
open with the former, viz: the nose and the mouth, the organs 
of smell and taste? This may be deemed quite fanciful, and in- 
deed so far as any real utility is concerned, in all ordinary cir- 
cumstances, it may be considered a mere fancy, except as a 
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matter of philosophical experiment, tending to demonstrate and 
illustrate more fully the general relation of language to the 
mind addressed through the senses. 


We now return to the point from which we lately digressed, 
viz: the possibility of ideographic language. Had it not been 
for the fact, and a great fact indeed it is, that all the world had 
learned to speak before they learned to write, no intelligent think- 
ing man would ever have doubted the practicability of making the 
eye by itself comprehend conventional signs for ideas, as well as the 
ear by itself. Prejudice existed in favor of audible language, 
from its long continued, extensive, universal use, and its more 
perfect ease and convenience. In reference to this point,a writer 
on language has expressed himselfthus. After reasoning to prove 
the superiority of speech overevery other form of language, he 
comes to this conclusion, that “speech alone is properly entitled 
to the name of language, because it alone can class and metho- 
dize ideas, and clothe them in forms which help to discriminate 
their various shades, and which memory easily retains ; that writ- 
ten signs or characters invented by men who can speak, will na- 
turally awaken ideas in the forms in which their language has 
clothed them, so as to convey them to the mind through those 
well known forms, and consequently through the words or sounds 
to which they have been given. Those who are deprived by na- 
ture of the sense of hearing, will make the best use they can of 
the senses which they possess. But, otherwise, speech is the basis 
of all other modes of communication between men, and all of 
these modes of communication, whatever be their forms, reach 
the mind only through the recollection of ideas as clothed in the 
words of a spoken language,”—to all of which we assent some- 
what. “That speech alone is entitled to the name of language be- 
cause it alone can class and methodize ideas. and clothe them in 
forms which help to discriminate their various shades, and which 
memory easily retains,” we demur decidedly at agreeing to, and, 
we think, with time and opportunity, could show good cause for 
our dissent from such a position. Indeed, we think, that were 
the eye to reply to such an assumption on the part of the ear, it 
would be inclined to say, and with some good reason, in the 
words of the lion, in the fable, to the artist who had just finish- 
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ed painting a contest between a man and a lion, representing, of 
course, the man victorious—“ Please give me the brush, and I 
will put the man on the ground and the lion upon him.” 


But it is time to inquire what, then, is the conclusion of this 
whole matter? To which we say, the conclusion to which we 
have arrived is especially this: The law of progress, which go- 
verns us in the acquisition and use of language is habit. In the 
use of language, as in performing all the various actions of life, 
bodily or mental, it is habit that chiefly leads and governs us. 
In learning language, as in learning everything else, it is prac- 
tice only that makes us perfect. Theories and rules are good in 
their place, but without practice, and without much practice, 
they are useless. It is habit, the result of practice, intentional 
or unintentional, that impels us, slowly or fast, as the case may 
be, after we have learned how to move in any given course. In 
proof of this assertion, if proof were needed, we might bring a 
host of examples from every department of human action, and 
the universal world of sentient beings. Men, children, and ani- 
mals think, speak, express and understand ideas, act and exer- 
cise their various faculties and susceptibilities most readily, and 
effectively in accordance with the influence and impulse of habit. 
That which is first and oftenest done, becomes easiest to do. It 
is for this that the whole hearing and speaking world, having 
first become acquainted with language in its audible form, and 
accustomed in all their subsequent progress in other forms of 
language, whether native, written, alphabetic, algebraic, sym- 
bolical or foreign languages, spoken and written, or any other 
kind, to refer back their ideas to the original form of audible 
language, which they first acquired, and in which they have 
become most familiarly versed. 


To the teachers of the deaf and dumb, whose provinee it is to 
awaken, develope, and instruct minds so peculiarly circumseri- 
bed in their condition, it becomes an important problem to solve, 
how they can best avail themselves of this law of habit; how 
they can most advantageously follow the course of nature ; how 
they can best and earliest present written alphabetic language 
to the minds of their pupils, so as to turn the current of their 
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mental action into this channel, in which it is the chief object 
of their education to cause it to flow. 


Prof.0. W. Morris, of New-York, then read a paper entitled, 
An Inquiry whether Deaf-mutes are more subject to Insanity 
than the Blind. 
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AN INQUIRY WHETHER DEAF-MUTES ARE MORE 
SUBJECT TO INSANITY THAN THE BLIND. 


The following observations are offered with diffidence on the 
question, whether deaf-mutes are more subject to insanity than 
the blind? They have been made in consequence of a remark 
by a distinguished writer in England, Dr. Millingen, in a work 
‘¢On the Passions.” 


The author referred to says, “Ina rude state of nature the 
appetites of the savage are easily gratified ; his wants are wholly 
instinctive ; but as civilization progresses, our wants are more 
artificial, until from habit and fashion they at last assume the 
influence of absolute necessities. 


‘¢ Hence it is that insanity is of very rare occurrence amongst 
rude and uncultivated races ; and hence it is, also, that mental 
aberration is not a frequent infliction on the blind. The blind 
has become reconciled to his dark destinies ; his senses are not 
exposed to constant temptations ; his expectations are more cir- 
cumscribed, his desires less ardent. The impetuousness, the 
restlessness of the deaf and dumb evince a constant wish to par- 
ticipate in all the enjoyments they behold; and insanity, with 
these unfortunates, is by no means uncommon.” 


The Great Author of all, has, in his own infinite wisdom, or- 
dained that both good and evil should exist on the earth, and 
that, too, in close proximity. The prophet and the murderer 
both inhabit the same city,—the child in its simplicity and the 
rattlesnake with its deadly poison, both roam in the same field ; 
the lamb and the lion both drink from the same spring; the 
timid and gentle woman, who is alarmed at the buzzing ot a wasp, 
or unwilling to set her foot upon a worm, and the fierce and cruel 
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warrior, whose nerves are like steel, and who delights in the roar 
of cannon, or the shrill battle-cry, and can gaze upon slaughtered 
thousands without a sigh of regret, have both been fondled by 
the same kind mother. 


So in the moral world, good and evil, virtue and vice, praise 
and blame, honor and shame, health and sickness, are seen in the 
same person at different, (and in some cases) at the same stages of 
life. Atone period, we see good predominating, every kind feeling 
gushing forth spontaneously from the heart ; at another, many of 
the most hateful passions rioting unrestrained in the same breast. 
One day, the love of approbation, or the noblest principles of 
honor govern the mind, and lead on to beneficent actions; on 
the next, shame and disgrace cloud all the bright prospects that 
beamed upon the vision, and shut up all the springs of kindness 
that are struggling to break forth. At one time, the mind, buoy- 
ant with hope and sustained by the sympathy of friends, seems 
impervious to the assaults of the evil one; the horizon is bright 
and clear, and no dark cloud casts its shadow o’er the landscape ; 
let a few days pass, and all is dark and lowering, hope has fled, 


friends have proved false, the sky is overcast, and the mind is 
fast yielding to despair. 


Man seeks happiness during his whole existence, and if he but 
rightly improved his opportunities, the evils of life would aid 
him in the accomplishment of his object. One way for him to 
act, is to avoid all known evils as much as possible, and reflect 
upon the misery which others suffer, or which he himself might 
suffer ifhe were subject to the same evils; and by this compari- 
son he will, at the same time, be encouraged to pursue a course 
of virtue, and thus secure a portion of happiness. This desire for 
happiness is the spring of all exertions, the spur to all activity, 
and when rightly directed and controlled, commonly secures the 
desired end, but when unrestrained or misdirected, produces sad 
results. 


In discussing this subject, at least as far as necessary for our 
present purpose, we will consider : 


I. The nature of insanity ; 
II. How it is produced ; 
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III. Former opinions respecting the insane; 
IV. The methods of cure ; 

Ist. By the ancients ; 

2d. By the moderns. 


I. Tae Nature or Insanity. 


Among the many evils to which human nature is‘subject, there 
is none more appalling than insanity ; and, notwithstanding this, 
if aid is seasonably sought to arrest its progress and remove its 
influence before it becomes established by habit, and before any 
organic changes have taken place, it is found to be among the 
most curable. ‘It is a physical disease,” says Dr. Woodward ; 
“the mind, in the most deplorable case, is not obliterated, its 
integrity is only disturbed; it remains the same, its faculties 
ready, as soon as the deranged physical structure shall have re- 
gained health and soundness, to resume operations and exhibit 
the manifestations which legitimately belong to them. If the 
senses are deluded, false impressions are conveyed to the mind ; 
but the senses are physical organs, and the mind is no more at 
fault if they lead it astray, than it is in believing the false repre- 
Sentations of another individual. So of any other function of the 
brain; false perceptions, morbid activity or depression of the ani- 
mal propensities, or of the higher sentiments, depend upon phy- 
sical influences wholly beyond the power of the individual to 
contro]. As soon, however, as the physical imperfection is re- 
moved, and a healthy condition ofthe brain restored, reason again 
resumes its empire, and the integrity of the mind becomes appa- 
rent. It is only when the organic structure of the brain and its 
appendages have undergone such physical changes as to be ap- 
parent and enduring, that insanity is utterly hopeless.” 


If a predisposition existed in the brain and nerves sufficiently 
active to produce insanity without the intervention of exciting 
€auses, on the senses, then insanity would be constantly present 
and ever active. It would not matter then, whether a person was 
deaf and dumb, or able to speak and hear; whether all things 
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were visible to the eye, or whether they were shut out by a de- 
privation of sight. 


Insanity frequently arises from too constant application to one 
thing—by suffering the mind to dwell intensely and for too long 
a time upon one subject. All the faculties of the mind should 
be exercised in their due proportion, and not one exclusively. 
If one subject is permitted to engross the thoughts and feelings 
to the exclusion of all others, the other faculties and feelings of 
the mind become weakened—its healthy balance is destroyed, 
and mental derangement ensues. The dominion of reason should 
extend over the feelings aid impulses, the good as well as the 
bad, neither of them should be allowed undisputed sway ; for 
instances have occurred where insanity has been produced by in 
tense excitement of some of the best impulses of our nature. ‘It 
is a calamity,” says Sir James Macintosh, “incident to tender 
sensibility, to grand enthusiasm, to sublime genius, and to in- 
tense exertion of the intellect.” 


What class of society is more liable to insanity, from the cir- 
cumstances in which they are placed, than the blind, who hear 
the glowing descriptions of the enthusiastic historian or traveler, 
artist or lover of science, but are debarred from an active parti- 
cipation in most of them by their deprivation of sight? While, 
on the other hand, the deaf-mute sees and judges from the ac- 
tions and appearances of those about him, and then adapts him- 
self to circumstances. 


II. How Propvucep. 


“Insanity,” says Millingen, ‘may be produced by a great va- 
riety of causes operating upon the mind, among which, a constant 
dread or apprehension of the very thing is apt to induce it—such * 
as anxiety or fear, which, if continued, deranges the circulation 
until the heart becomes irregular in its action, and, at last, its 
organization is affected. Insanity may be produced by known 
influences that might have been avoided, or it may arise from 
a constitutional tendency independent of the knowledge or con- 
duct of the individual. In this, and many other respects, it is 
like other diseases, depending upon a disturbance and derange- 
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ment of an important part of the bodily frame, the functions of 
which, being disturbed, diseased actions take the place of healthy 
ones. A certain condition of the brain, unnatural and diseased, 
the effect of physical, moral, or mental causes, produces insanity ; 
the natural and healthy actions of this organ are disturbed or sus- 
pended, and diseased actions take the place of healthy ones. 


Thoughts, feelings, sensations, desires, aversions, passions and 
propensities are produced through the medium of the brain, and 
are healthy and natural, or unhealthy and diseased according to 
the condition of this organ of the mind. Whenever healthy 
actions, &c., are restored to the brain, insanity disappears, and 
the mind is rational.” 


Dr. Rush, in his work on the Mind, says “Intense study, 
whether of the sciences, or of the mechanical arts, and whether 
of real or imaginary objects of knowledge, produce insanity, the 
latter more frequently than the former.” 


The understanding is sometimes affected with insanity through 
the medium of the memow. Dr. Zimmerman relates the case 
of a Swiss clergyman in whom derangement was induced by un- 
due labor in committing his sermons to memory. 


Certain occupations predispose to insanity more than.others. 
Pinel remarks that poets, painters, musicians and sculptors are 
most subject to it. 


These studies exercise the imagination far more than the 
reasoning faculties, and when unremittingly pursued destroy 
that balance of the mind necessary to a vigorous exercise of all 
its powers. And is it not an established fact that the blind are 
generally, and many of them, passionately fond of music? Many 
of them, also, turn their atttention to poetry. These two branch- 
es of study are as often productive of insanity as any other, and 
we should naturally infer that the persons who indulged in 
studies of this class, and who are mostly disqualified for much 
active physical exertion, would suffer the natural consequences 
sooner than those who can divert their minds by outward objects, 
while the physical powers of the body are brought into active 
exercise. , 
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«¢ The mind,” says Cowper, * is, 
A harp, whose chords elude the sight 
Each yielding harmony, disposed aright. 
The screws reversed! (A task, which if he please, 
God in a moment executes with ease,) 
Ten thousand times ten thousand strings go loose; 
Lost, till He tune them, all their power and use.” 


Dr. Forster says that insanity depends very much upon the 
physical disarrangement of the system, as of the stomach, bowels, 
&c., and proves it by the practice adopted in its cure. 


Among the physical causes of insanity may be named, exces- 
sive labor, sudden change from that to quiet without sufficient 
precaution as to the temperature, &c., inhaling carbonic acid 
gas, exposure to the fumes of charcoal, the excessive use of 
tobacco, in any form, opium eating, use of intoxicating drinks, 
exposure to the sun, &c., and indirectly many others, but the 
late Dr. Brigham gave it as his opinion that “ the most frequent 
and immediate cause of insanity, and one of the most important 
to guard against, is ¢he want of sleep.” 


Said the excellent Dr. Holyoke, after he was above one hun- 
dred years of age, “I have always taken care to have a free 
proportion of sleep, which I suppose has contributed to my 
longevity,” and can there be any doubt that the same care in 
respect to sleep, would protect the mind against insanity ? 


Dr. Brigham says, “that ill health should not always be con- 
sidered a physical cause of insanity, as dyspepsia, palsy, epilepsy, 
apoplexy, and other complaints that often precede insanity are 
caused by mental anxiety, and are merely symptoms of disease 
in the brain in those who become insane.” 


Another important cause of insanity, and one that has not 
been duly considered by those most interested, is the proper 
education of the young, both physically and mentally. If the 
bodily powers are suffered to lie dormant by neglect, or by an 
improper attention or devotion of the mind in the acquisition of 
knowledge while very young, the consequence is prostration of 
the intellect, and a loss of all the enjoyments anticipated by the 
fond parents or teacher. So if the mental powers are suffered to 
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take a wrong direction, or as in some instances, are misdirected 
by the mistaken notions of those having the control of the young, 
they must suffer the loss of their dearest hopes and be compelled 
often to witness the hopeless wandering of the intellect of those, 
who by proper training, might have shone as stars in the galaxy 
of eminent personages. 


Care should be more frequently exercised in the selection of 
nurses also, for in the first years of the child are his lessons in 
morals and self government obtained. How frequently it is the 
case, that in the employment of nurses, their moral qualifications 
are entirely overlooked, and almost the only questions asked, 
are, whether she knows how to work, or if she is willing to draw 
a wagon, or be confined to the nursery for a certain number of 
hours each day. The idea that it is necessary to know whether 
she be good tempered, apt to interest children, accustomed to 
speak the truth, or given to rambling or to scandal, or relating 
ghost stories, never enters the thoughts of the employers, while 
the future happiness and welfare of their children depends ma- 
terially upon these qualifications. If, then, the nurse be not 
properly qualified, the child will be as apt, if not more apt, to 
copy her moral obliquities, than the good precepts and examples 
of the parents or guardians. 


III. Former Opinions. 


The ancient doctrine of insanity was, that as reason is the best 
gift of God, so its perversion or withdrawal must be caused by 
the abandonment of his creatures to malignant demons, or by a 
direct act of his power. After all that has been done for the 
removal of insanity, we have frequent evidence that such opin- 
ions are held by some at the present day, and these opinions are 
attended by such sacred associations, that it is very difficult to 
eradicate or remove them. So recently as 1815, Mr. Bakewell 
mentions the instance of a parent, who insisted that no means 
of recovery should be used for her son, who was in a state of 
phrenzy, ‘for it was an evil spirit that troubled him, and until 
the Lord was pleased to take it off, she was quite sure that no- 
thing that any man cou'd do would be useful to him.” The 
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same writer adds, “that the opinion that lunatics are demoni- 
acs, prevails very much in Great Britain, as well as in most if 
not all the countries on the continent of Europe. 


Dr. Woodward, in one of his reports says, “The belief that 
the lunacy of modern times is caused by demoniacal posses- 
sion, is not so common in the present day, as is the opinion that 
the lamp of reason can only be withdrawn or extinguished by 
an extraordinary act of divine power. It is forgotten that it is 
given to man to keep this lamp trimmed and burning, and he is_. 
condemned who provides no oil for his lamp. When the insane 
were considered to be objects of divine displeasure, they could 
not hope to receive the sympathy or kind offices of men. Another 
notion is, a mysterious Providence which abandons the sufferer to 
every hateful passion, fills him with pleasures and pains, which 
cannot be increased or diminished by any treatment of man, 
and renders him dead to all sense of right and motives of vir- 
tue. In such cases, no provision for comfort or kindness, and 
no care to restrain the cruelty which impatience or wanton tyr- 
anny may prompt, is made.” 


“Tn former times the poor lunatic was regarded as the smitten 
object of divine vengeance, and any remedial agents that might 
be employed were wholly discarded,” or, as said by a writer, “ the 
healing art proclaimed itself utterly unable to minister to the mind 
diseased.” Nothing less than a miracle could restore them; so 
we learn from the Scriptures. Jails and dungeons were the places 
in which they were kept, and the sufferings to which they were 
subject were well calculated to deepen into incurable gloom the 
-mildest form that it might assume. ‘Chains, rags, filth, the 
strait-jacket, exposure to cold or heat, and not unfrequently the 
ready infliction of stripes upon slight provocation, were the most 
promising features of their treatment.” It is stated that in a mo- 
nastery in the south of France, humanely consecrated by its in- 
mates and founders, (and they, too, professedly followers of Christ 
himself,) to the care of the insane, in pursuance of a fixed regu- 
lation, “ every lunatic received ten lashes a day,” and in one large 
English asylum, the superintendent sometimes absented himself 
two months; and in another, with five hundred patients, it was an 
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established regulation that al/, without any exception, should be 
bled in June, and take, cach, four emetics per annum. 


In 1792, St. Vincent de Paul, in Paris, made the first succes- 
ful effort for their relief in procuring their release from chains 
and furnishing them with better treatment, food, &c. 


iV. Cure. 


“In early times the cure of lunacy was sought only by a direct ap- 
peal to supernatural power, by which it was supposed to be caused 
or permitted ; and the practice of conjuration has prevailed among 
heathen nations, as well as among those who style themselves 
civilized, and even in the Christian church. We havea pleasant 
instance of the combination of superstition with true wisdom in 
the mode of curing the insane in the temples of Saturn, in an- 
cient Egypt.” And this instance corroborates the generally re- 
ceived opinions of the employments and occupations of active life 
upon menial vigor, and the consequent infrequency of insanity 
among the deaf and dumb, when educated, (except in cases of he- 
reditary transmission,) for as they gain all their knowledge through 
the medium of the eye, that light-house of the soul, and through 
it they perceive all the beauties and wonders of creation, while 
through the same channel they are fitted to gain their livelihood ; 
their minds are more fully and pleasantly employed than many 
of their less favored fellow beings. But let us hear what 
the Egyptians did by way of cure. “A formula of worship 
was proposed as a charm, and not as a moral medicine, and un- 
der this guise, the crowds which frequented these shrines were 
engaged in a succession of healthful and amusing exercises ; they 
were required to march in the beautiful gardens, and. to row on 
the majestic Nile; delightful excursions were planned for them 
under the plea of pilgrimages. In short, a series of powerful and 
pleasing impressions was communicated at a time when the feel- 
ings were impaired with a most extravagant hope, and with per- 
fect reliance upon the power, whose pity every act was intended 
to propitiate. The priests triumphed, and the disease was sub- 


dued.” 





Well has Solomon said, “ there is nothing new under the sun,” 
as illustrated by this method of treatment of the insane, corres- 
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ponding so nearly to that pursued by the most enlightened phi- 
lanthropists of modern times. So may the conclusion be drawn 
from this, that the active employment, both physically and men- 
tally, of the deaf and dumb, would prevent the so frequent oe- 
currence of insanity as among those who were debarred from the 
same routine of labor, study and amusement, or who, by physi- 
cal disability, either by accidental maiming or by blindness, could 
not pursue the same course in life. In the one ease, an infinite 
variety and succession of objects and their appropriate actions. 
are presented to the eye, and thence conveyed to the mind, in- 
ducing to action as well as thought; while in the blind especial- 
ly, a long, long night of darkness and dullness must unfit the 
mind for cheerful thought or active exertion. 


But the practice of the Egyptians in combining superstition, 
that powerful motive to action, with true wisdom, has its coun- 
terpart in modern times, thus affording additional evidence (if 
indeed any such is needed,) of the influence of active and pleas- 
ing studies or employment in curing insanity ; and if such mea- 
sures are beneficial in restoring reason, the inference is, that 
they will be beneficial in preventing the loss of it- 


“ The village of Gheel, near Antwerp, has long been celebrat- 
ed as a retreat for lunatics, who are boarded with the peasants, 
and employed in their gardens and fields, and they are permit- 
ted, when unengaged, to roam about at perfect liberty. In this 
freedom no accident has occurred, and escape is never attempt- 
ed. The benefits of pure air, occupation and agreeable mode of 
life are considered of little avail in removing the malady, unless 
the patients regularly, once a day, pass under the tomb of St. 
Dymph, whose sanctity, relics and good offices are considered 
the cause of the restoration.” 


Some of the most carefully conducted asylums in Europe, at 
this day, depend wholly on comfort, indulgence and occupation, 
together with moral motives for the removal of insanity, and 
only use medical treatment for the cure of any accidental cis- 
eases, which may affect their patients. 
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Agreeable occupation has its effect, first by diverting mental 
energy from those faculties which are diseased, to those which 
are strong and healthy, and thus give rest to the weak and wea- 
ry ; secondly, by giving improved health to the body, and the 
influence of that improved health to the mind, enabling it suc- 
cessfully to struggle with the tyrant that is holding fast his 
chains about them. 


Moral motives are alsoas powerful in mental maladies as they 
are in bodily diseases. All know that active habits, proper diet 
and medical treatment have great power to control, and even to 
cure hereditary insanity. The experience of those who have 
had the charge of insane hospitals, has been that similar reme- 
dies have an equal effect in mental as in moral diseases, if appli- 
ed before the derangement has become a fixed and permanent 
state of the mind. ‘The woman who had been bowed down by 
a spirit of infirmity for eighteen years” required a miracle for 
her restoration; and it is not a less wonderful work to raise the 
mind, which from youth to the age of manhood has been pros- 
trate in the dust, and “ is in no wise able to lift up itself.” 


We may look through the different races of mankind, we may 
search among the savage, the barbarous and the civilized, and 
we shall not find a good without some corresponding evil; and 
all the best and most valuable institutions of society may be, and 
often are perverted, in individual cases, so as to produce mis- 
chievous effects. All this, however, might not be considered as 
the legitimate tendency of any one good, to produce this effect. 


Many cases of insanity are hereditary, and of these it would 
not be surprising if there were many of the deaf-mutes, as most 
of them occur in families where consanguineous marriages have 
taken place. These are considered the most hopeless cases, but 
there have been instances of cure even among these, after they 
have been persuaded to commence active exercise, either by la- 
boring in the open fields or in the shop. — 


Among the means of cure made use of by those who have giv- 
en their best attention to the cure of insanity, the active duties 
of benevolence, by doing good in various ways, cultivating the 
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nobler faculties of the mind, and higher moral sentiments, tend 
greatly to relieve those who are subject to this disease, and to 
secure their restoration. Induce them to aim at higher enjoy- 
ments and more lasting good than this world can afford, to ele- 
vate the character, to look more to duty and less to feeling, as a 
source of enjoyment, and wait with patience the reward promis- 
ed to a life of virtue. God is good, and the contemplation of his 
character, attributes, word and works is peculiarly fitted to 
afford comfort and hope when the mind has been subjected to 
severe trials, or borne down with grief and anguish. 


Another means is to invigorate the physical constitution, to 
re-establish firm and healthy bodies, brains, lungs, stomachs and 
moving powers. The precocious and feeble must be taken from 

_their books and put to active exercises. Firmness and cheerful- 
ness under trial and suffering, should be duly cultivated, that 
the evils which cross our path may be borne without repining. 
In the seventh report of the Massachusetts Insane Asylum, Dr. 
Woodward says: ‘The benefit of labor to our patients is more 
and more apparent every year.” De St. Pierre says in his work, 
“ bodily exercise is the aliment of health.” And again, “ bodily 
labor soothes to rest the vicissitudes of the mind, fixes its natu- 
ral restlessness, and promotes among the people health, religion 
and happiness.” 


Reading is one of the most interesting and beneficial employ- 
ments of the patients in the Insane Hospitals, when not able to 
labor from unpleasant weather, or from other causes. Sacred mu. 
sic is also one of the best exercises among the inmates. “ Reli- 
gious exercises, in all the variety they afford, make the Sabbath 
one of the most interesting days of the week.” The consola- 

tions of religion afford the best security against, and the most 
effectual preventive of insanity. In a thousand cases, religion 
interposes its soothing influences and confident hopes, to secure 
the mind from distraction amid the evils of life, and thus, doubt- 
less, prevents, more frequently than it causes insanity. Without 
it, where would the agitated mind seek rest, or the perturbed 
‘feelings find repose ? 
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There is, undoubtedly, an intimate connection between educa- 
tion and insanity, especially between early training and that con- 
dition of the brain which is manifested in precocious mental de- 
velopment. One of the great defects, both of nursery and 
school education, is the neglect of proper training of the bodily 
powers during childhood and youth. Nature provides an excess 
of the principle of life, that all young animals may not only 
grow, but be active and frolicsome, so that the locomotive sys- 
tem may be strong, healthy and well developed <A system of 
instruction which unites the development of the physical pow- 
ers as a foundation on which to erect the splendid mental temple, 
is the one that should be urged upon the consideration of parents 
and instructors, and one which, if pursued faithfully, would 
shield the child from the attacks of insanity. An opposite sys- 
tem of management leaves the child effeminate and slender, un- 
able to cope with his more robust school fellows, or to master the 
difficult problems of science. But this is not the worst of the 
evil. If the child is deprived of exercise, and kept at his stu- 
dies too early or too long, the excess of the vital principle which 

Y is produced for the purpose of giving activity and energy to the 
digestive and locomotive system, is expended upon the brain and 
nervous system, and they become too susceptible and diseased. 


Dr. Buttolph, who was formerly assistant physician at the In- 
sane Asylum at Utica, remarks as follows on this subject :—‘ One 
of the chief sources of restlessness and irregularity in the con- 


SIT RR 


duct of the insane is the want of mental and bodily occupation. 
Their employments should be varied according to their previous 
habits and occupations, and the form and stage of the disease un- 
der which they are suffering—but, with a//, regular exercise is ne- 
cessary. Amusements are also important means, and should be 
4 systematically resorted to—though not to be compared, in their 
good effecis, to regular and useful labor, for those accustomed 
to it. 


“ The regularity observed in the various domestic arrangements 
ofan Asylum, such as rising, retiring and meals—also the atten- 





tion paid to habits of order, neatness and general propriety of 





conduct, are highly salutary in the recovery of some, and in pre- 
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serving a yet greater number from declining into a state of sloth- 
fulness and neglect.” 


Dr. Brigham, in the annual report of the same institution, in 
1845, says, ‘“ We consider the religious exercises of our chapel 
on the Sabbath, necessary to the good order and welfare of the 
establishment, an essential part of the moral treatment of the in- 
sane.” He adds, “ Among the amusements afforded to our pa- 
tients, we think that labor is the best, and it is the most gener- 
ally preferred. We have many amusements, but with the ex- 
ception of nine-pins, they do not afford so much enjoyment as 
some kinds of labor. We have also musical instruments and a 
library.” 


The foregoing remarks and extracts may not seem peculiarly 
appropriate to the subject under consideration, but in the ab- 
sence of definite statistical information, are brought forward to 
show that the practice in the cure of insanity is in confirmation 
of the theory, that active and industrious habits, especially in 
the open air, combined with regularity in food, sleep, &c., are 
curatives, and if good as curatives, certainly may be as preven- 
tives; and it is a well established fact that persons who are ac- 
tively employed, both physically and meutally, are seldom inmates 
of insane asylums, except some extraneous circumstances occur, 
as accidents, a stroke of the sun, &c. 


The deaf-mute is generally actively engaged in all the variety 
of active employments and amusements incident to human 
life, many of them in the open air, thus keeping up an equili- 
brium between the physical and mental powers of the body; 
while the blind, from the nature of his deprivation, is debarred 
from a participation in many of those employments, &c., and is 
obliged to resort more to mental exercises, thereby giving an un- 
equal preponderance to those of the mind. The difference, then, 
in the necessary employments of the two classes is such as to 
warrant the conclusion, (in the absence of definite information,) 
that the tendency to insanity among the deaf-mutes, is not as 
great in proportion to their number, as it is among the blind. 
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Remarks from Dr. Peer, Mr. J. H. Perrine1, Profs. Morris, 


Bartiett, Cary, Turner, Wooprurr, and I. L. Peer, and others 
followed the reading of this paper. 


Dr. Peer was inclined to believe that further inquiry would 
demonstrate that there are a greater number of the deaf and 
dumb insane than has been generally supposed. He personally 
knew of a number of individuals who had been visited by this 
affliction, and the subject had attracted his serious attention. As 
many as ten persons educated at the New-York Institution, are 
known to have become insane. He knew that a similar misfor- 
tune had befallen a number of others educated at the American 
Asylum at Hartford ; and also among those from the Philadel- 
phia Institution. He proceeded to explain briefly the leading 
causes of these afflictive events—that in some cases, there is a 
constitutional predisposition to insanity, and of course nothing 
peculiar, inasmuch as this disease, under such circumstances, 
follows the law of hereditary transmission; but in other cases, 
where this liability does not exist, pupils are removed from the 
Institution before they have obtained such a knowledge of lan- 
gnage as to enable them to read books understandingly, and 
hence are little profited by instruction; and, failing to find em- 
ployment, they wander about and become unsettled in their habits 
and feelings. A degree of eccentricity supervenes, and the mind 
is eventually led to this disease. 


Mr. Perrine attributed the evil in a great measure, to the 
fact of the frequent intermarriage of relatives. If this were so, 
it would be well worthy a more thorough investigation. . 


Prof. Cary expressed the hope that the impression would not 
go abroad that educated deaf-mutes were more liable to attacks 
of insanity than the uneducated, for he did not think there were 
sufficient data ascertained to justify such a conclusion. The 
instructors of the deaf and dumb were acquainted mostly with 
the educated class, and would readily learn of cases of insanity 
occurring among them, while an equal or greater number of 
cases might occur among the uneducated without their know- 
ledge. He did not believe that education was prejudicial to the 
sound mental condition of the deaf and dumb. 
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Prof. Bartrtetr urged the importance of the intimation 
thrown out hy Mr. Perrineitt; and considered it as an interest- 
ing problem to ascertain the ratio of different classes. 

Prof. Turner urged the importance of obtaining facts in rela- 
tion to this whole matter; and mentioned a number of cases of 
insanity which had come under his own notice. 





On motion of Prof. Turner, it was then, 


Resolved. That the subject of insanity among the deaf and 
dumb be referred to Prof. Morris for further investigation. 


The resolution was adopted. 


The following preamble and resolutions relative to the census, 
introduced by Prof. Cary, were then taken up for discussion : 


Whereas, It is of very great importance to ascertain the exact 
number of deaf and dumb persons in this country, in order to 
make suitable provision for their relief: 


“ind whereas, The returns of the census, as we believe, have in 
former years been quite imperfect in respect to this class of per- 
sons, giving the impression that the number thus afflicted is far 
less than it really is: 








Jind whereas, We fear that the U.S. census now being taken, 
will, from various causes, fail to give reliable data in relation to 
the deaf and dumb, as well as the blind, insane, &c. Therefore, 


Resolved. That the marshals now engaged in taking the cen- 
sus, and the friends of humanity throughout the country, be 
earnestly requested to make faithful and diligent inquiry, that 
as full and accurate returns as possible may be made at the 
present census in relation to the deaf and dumb and others enu- 
i. merated in the last column of Schedule No. I. 








Resolved. That the President of this convention be authorized 
to give immediately, such public expression of the above request 
as he shall deem proper. 


After some remarks upon the common inaccuracy of the census 
returns in former years, and the urgent need of a reform therein, 
the resolutions were unanimously adopted. 
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The following resolutions on the same subject, were offered by 
Mr. J. R. Burner, and unanimously adopted, viz : 


Resolved, That a petition be prepared to the Hon. Secretary of 
the Interior, setting forth the importance and value to the cause 
of the deaf and dumb of having a complete list of all the deaf-mutes 
in the country, with the various particulars of age, sex, professions, 
etc., extracted from the original schedules; and included in the 
abstract to be published by the authority of the government. 


Resolved, That the President be requested to transmit the said 
petition, in the name and behalf of this convention. 


Mr. Burnet supported these resolutions in some appropriate 
remarks. 


A paper by Mr. Burnet, on a “ Plan for a Syllabic Manual 
Alphabet,” was read by Prof. I. L. Peer, and illustrated by the 
hand by Mr. Burnet. 








EXPOSITION OF THE SYLLABIC DACTYLOLOGY. 


BY JOHN R. BURNET. 


[ Assembly, No. 22.] 





EXPOSITION OF THE SYLLABIC DACTYLOLOGY. 


The alphabet can be used either with one hand or with two, 
and will either spell words literatim, by groups of letters or by 
whole syllables. In several cases, two syllables can be expressed 
by one movement. The number of independent positions and 
movements is little more than thirty, so that the labor of learning 
this alphabet in the first place,is hardly greater than that of 
learning the common manual alphabet, and it is eapable of keep- 
ing pace with a rapid speaker with ease, after sufficient practice, 
as the reader may judge, after examining the explanations here 
given. 


When one hand is employed, the hand is held up with the 
palm towards the person spoken to, just as with the common one 
handed alphabet. When two hands are employed, it is neces- 
sary to attend to the positions of the hands, that one hand may 
not obstruct the view of the other. In general, the best way is 
to hold the hands rather down in front, so that the palms are 
upwards and the fingers forwards, and for the most part sloping 
a little downwards ; but the best position, in different syllables 
will vary somewhat. Practice will soon show which is the best, 
and habit will make the best position of the hands as familiar as 
the proper position of the fingers. 


The principle on which the alphabet has been formed, has been 
to reject altogether the awkward and far-fetched imitations of 
the printed forms of letters on which the common alphabets have 
been formed, and to select such positions as can best be combined 
in syllables, according to the most common order of letters in 
English syllables. This plan was found to admit of mnemonic 
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contrivances to make it more easy to remember the letters, and 
such contrivances have been resorted to whenever they could be 
conveniently introduced. 


We will begin with the vowels. 


1. Vowels. 


As in the English two-handed alphabet, the five digits repre- 
sent the five vowels in their order. These, when one hand is 
employed, are formed by holding up that digit, the others being 
shut. Thus, holding up the thumb represents A; the middle fin- 
ger, I; the little finger, U. When both hands are employed, the 
little finger of the right hand points out the vowels on the left. 
In ease of a dipthong, one vowel is marked by a finger of one 
hand, and the other by the other hand, as will be hereafter ex- 
plained. 


There is another mode of making the vowels, used with one 
hand for all the vowels, with both hands for the final e and 4 
’ ) 


by a movement of the hands after the letters are formed. A 
movement to the left marks e, if prolonged, ce; to the right 7; 
prolonged, y; upwards, wu; prolonged, w; backwards, a; for- 
wards, 0; prolonged, oo. To which may be added a movement 
sloping downward to the left, for ed; sloping downward to the 
right for ing; a serpentine motion for s in the plural of nouns, 
and singular of verbs ; sloping upwards to the right for er. These 
movements are in short, stenographic characters figured in the 
air, to denote final letters, the initial letters remaining formed on 
the hand or handsduring the movement. Other such movements 
can be added, if desirable, e.g., a circular movement for ion. A 
dipthong, it will be seen, may be denoted on this plan by two 
successive movements. 


2. Consonants. 

S, being always the first letter when present in an initial com- 
bination of consonants, is formed by bending the joint of the 
thumb. 
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B, P, D, T, V, F, G, K, M,N, are pointed out by the thumb, 
the first four on the fore finger, the next four on the middle fin- 
ger, the last two on the ring finger. To those who know the 
distinction of labials, dentals, and gutturals, it will be an aid to 
the memory to recollect that the labials B, P, V, F, have their 
place on the last joint of the finger, the others on the first joint. 
B is distinguished from P. by being pointed out by the ball of 
the thumb, while P is by the nail; and a like distinction is 
made between D and T, V and F,G and K. This, it will be 
seen, admits of the thumb being readily bent to mark when S$ 
precedes P, T, K, whereas it cannot be readily bent in forming 
B,D and G, which do not take 8 before them. These letters are 
formed in a manner presenting some little analogy with the cor- 
responding articulations, which will not only be a help to the 
memory of those who can speak, but serve to give the deaf and 
dumb some idea of the different sorts of letters. 


C, H and L, are formed by half bending a finger, the fure-fin- 
ger for C, the middle-finger for H, the ring-finger for L, so ar- 


ranged, because, in combinations, L comes last, and C next to S, 
as in chloroform, school. 


vis formed by entwining any two fingers that may be disen- 
gaged, generally the middle and ring-finger. 


Z, Y and W, are formed by bending fingers close to the palm ; 
the fore-finger for Z, (because it is figured by the fore-finger in 
the common alphabet,) the middle-finger for Y, (because I and 
Y are akin,) and the ring-finger for W, (because OO and W are 
akin.) 


X is the common one-handed alphabet. 


Qu, taken as one letter, (because Q is never used without U,) 
are formed by doubling the fore-finger and middle-finger, with 
the thumb pressed over them, but when § precedes, as in square, 
the thumb is bent, which brings it under the fingers. 


J is formed by doubling the middle finger, as in Y, and press- 
ing the thumb close along side of it, (because J was formerly 
called I consonant.) 
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3. Initial Combinations of Consonants. 


By examining the following table of the initial combinations 
of consonants in our language, it will be seen that all of them 
can be formed by the above alphabet, so as to show every letter 
distinctly, and in its proper place, beginning with the thumb, 
exeept wr, wh and rh, in which the order is inverted, which, 
however, will make but little difficulty, only a very small part 
of the labor which the child who hears undergoes in learning 
orthography. Kn and Gn can be indicated by a little contri- 
vance, so as to point out both the k and n, or the g and n, at once, 
their places being on the like parts of adjoining fingers, and ps 
is so rare it had better be spelled Jiteratim when it occurs. 


Table of Initial Combinations of Consonants. 


Bl, br, 
Sc, scr, sch, 
el, cr, ch, ehl, chr, 
dr, dw, 
fl, fr, 
gl, gr, gh, 
sh, shr, 
sk, 
pl, pr, ph, phi, phr, sp, spl, spr, sph, 
squ, 
tr, th, thr, tro, st, str, 


sl, sm, sn, sw. 


Anomalous. 
wr, wh, rh, kn, gn, ps. 


All of these, except those marked as anomalous, can be readi- 
ly expressed with one hand, by a single position in which each 
letter is distinctly seen in its proper order. Concerning the 
anomalons combinations we have already spoken. They can all 
be distinctly expressed, except ps. 
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We will, in passing, make a few remarks on the practical use 
of this alphabet with one hand. The initial combinations being 
expressed as above, and the vowels by the movements which 
have been described, words can be spelled with about half as 
many positions, on an average, as by the common alphabet. To 
spell for instance this sentence of nineteen letters, “when will 
school begin?” will require only ten positions, connected by slight 
movements. When wil! schoo! be gin? 


To be able to spell words with double the usual rapidity, is, 
in the instruction of the deaf and dumb, an advantage of no lit- 
tle moment. 


But, by using both hands, this advantage can be nearly dou- 
bled, in many cases more than doubled, especially in that fami- 
liar style which consists so largely of monosyllables. Our aim, 
in which we have in good measure succeeded, was to enable the 
manual speech to follow the utterance syllable by syllable, and 
in some cases, a short final syllable may be added by a simple 
movement. 


4. Middle Vowels and Dipthongs. 


When the vowel is single, it is pointed out on the left hand by 
the little finger of the right; the tip of the thumb representing 
A, of the fore-finger E, of the middle finger I, of the ring finger 
O, of the little finger U, as everybody knows. The final y in 
Jly, dry, may also be formed as in the English manual alphabet, 
touching the angle of the thumb and forefinger, (on the backside.) 


Dipthongs are distinctly presented by joining the digit of the 
right hand corresponding to the first vowel, and that of the left 
hand marking the second ; thus, the fore-finger of the right hand 
touching the thumb of the left marks ea, the ring finger of the 
right to the middle finger of the left oi—the same to the little 
finger of the left ou, etc. Where y is the final letter of a dip- 
thong, it may perhaps be best marked by the movement to the 
right, already spoken of. It can, however, be pointed out in its 
place at the junction of thumb and finger. When w is the final 
letter, it may either be marked by the movement upwards, or its 
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place may be assigned in the centre of the palm of the left hand. 
Thus for how, the middle finger of the right being half bent for A, 
the ring finger for 0, touches the centre of the palm of the left for 
w. By taking a lower point on the palm, we have own, and the 
back of the hand represents w/. In case of thripthongs, as eau, 
ieu, the two first vowels being formed by joining the fingers, the 
last is denoted by the upward movement, which marks w; e. g. 
the ball of the right thumb presses the ball of the right fore-fin- 
ger for b, the fore-finger is then joined to the thumb of the left 
hand for ea, and a slight upward movement for u, completes the 
word or syllable beau. 


When uw is the first letter of a dipthong, as in gui/é and per- 

I S> 5 I 
swade, it may be marked by pressing the two last fingers closely 
together. 


5. Semt-Vowels combined with Vowels. 


In initial combinations of consonants, the semi-vowels take the 
last place, but on the reverse, they take the first place in final 
combinations. Hence new contrivances are necessary to show 
the final combinations distinctly. Abundant room is afforded for 
this by the length of each finger. The tip of it being the place 
of the simple vowel, the semi-vowels are distributed along it. 
Thus, the tip of the fore-finger being touched for e, the back of 
the same marks el, the last divsion in the face of the finger em, 
the middle division (I speak of the natural division by the lines 
crossing at the joints) en, the first division eng, and the root of 
the finger at the edge of the palm, er. In the case of the thumb, 
the place of ar is thrown back to the centre of the wrist. 


. 


6. Final Consonants. 


Other final consonants are indicated by the same positions tha 
serve us for the initial combinations. A final s, following other 
consonants, may be marked as may be most convenient, either by 
the separative movement, or by half bending the (left) little fin- 
ger. A final ¢ following gh, f, p,c, ete., may be shown by doub- 
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ling the little finger, or by a downward movement. (In reference 
to the downward stroke of the pen iné. 
7. The Final e, and Final Short Syllables. 
These are denoted by the movements already explained in No. 1. 


8. Double letters may be marked by twice tapping the place 
of the letter. 


9. In difficult cases, when combinations not provided for come 


up, they can be spelled literatim, as in psalm, or abbreviated at 

| the pleasure of the teacher. This will seldom happen, however. 
Illustrative Examples. 

E Strength—S, bend the thumb at right angles ; 


ft, touch the lower part of the fore finger with the 
3 oD 


nail of the thumb ; 
r, entwine the middle and ring finger ; 
eng, touch (with the little finger) the lower division 
of the left fore finger ; 
t, as before, only now on the left hand; 
h, bend the middle finger of the left at right angles. 


Happy—H, bend the middle finger at right angles ; 
a, touch the tip of the left thumb with the tip of the 
right middle finger ; 
pp, touch twice the ball of the left fore finger with the 
nail of the left thumb ; 
y, give the hand a movement to the right, while the 
above positions remain in view. 


Bridge—B, touch the ball or end of the fore finger with the ball 
of the thumb ; 
r, entwine the middle and ring fingers ; 
i, touch the tip of the left middle finger, Xe. ; 
dg, place the left thumb so as to touch at once the 






place d on the fore finger, and of g on the mid- 
dle finger ; 
e, give the whole a slight movement to the left. 
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Candle—C, bend the fore finger at right angles ; 
an, touch the middle division of the left thumb ; 
d, touch the lower part of left fore finger with the 
ball of the left thumb; 
l, bend the left ring finger at right angles ; 
e, give the whole the movement to the left. 


Peace—P, touch the ball of the fore finger with the nail of the 
thumb ; 
ea, touch the tip of the right fore finger to the tip of 
the left thumb ; 
c, bend the left fore finger, (as in candle) ; 
e, make the movement to the left. 


Thunder—T, touch lower part of the fore finger with the nail 
of the thumb, (as in strength) ; 
h, bend the middle finger, (as in strength) ; 
un, touch the middle division of the left little finger ; 
d, (see candle) ; 
er, give the whole a movement sloping upwards to 
the right. 


Morning—., touch the end of the ring finger with the thumb ; 
or, touch the root of the ring finger of the left hand, 
(with the tip of the right little finger of course); 
n, touch the lower part of the left ring finger with 
the left thumb ; 
ing, give both hands the movement descending to- 
wards the right. 


Fowling piece: F, touch the end ef the middle finger 
with the nail of the thumb ; 
owl, touch the center of the back of the left 
ray } hand with the right ring finger; 
ing, make the movement descending to the 
right ; 
Py (see above peace) ; 
ie, touch the left fore finger with right 
} middle finger ; 
|}  % bend the fore finger, (see candle) ; 
| e, make the movement to the left. 


Secondly 





ERT Ee TT 


FEET 


aria 








f 
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For the ease of those who may prefer to commit the signs to 


memory in the customary order of the alphabet, we subjoin them 
in that order. 


A. 


H. 


Ee 





The Alphabet. 


1. Elevate the thumb. 2. Touch the thumb of the left 
hand. 3. Give the hand a slight backward movement. 
(Allusion to the a in backward.) 


Touch the end or ball of the forefinger with the ball of the 
thumb. (In all cases the fingers not mentioned are 
supposed to remain open in an easy position.) 


Bend the fore finger at right angles. 


1. Touch the lower part of the fore finger with the ball of 
the thumb. 2. (d final,) a movement descending to the 
left. 


1. Elevate the fore finger. 2. Touch the fore finger of the 
left hand. 3. (e final,) give the hand a motion to the 
left. (Allusion to the e in left.) 


Touch the end of the middle finger with the nail of the 
thamb. 


Touch the lower part of the middle finger with the ball of 
the thumb. 


Bend the middle finger at right angles. 


Elevate the middle finger. 2. Touch the left middle finger. 
3. A slight movement to the mght for 7-final. (Allu- 
sion to the 7 in right.) 


Shut the middle finger close to the palm and lay the thumb 
parallel to it. 


Touch the lower part of the middle finger with the nail of 
the thumb. 


1. Bend the ring finger at right angles. 2. Touch the back 
of a finger, or of the hand, (back of the thumb tapped 
twice for all, of middle finger do., for i/, of the hand 
for wi in awl, owl, &c.) 
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M. 1. Touch the end of the ring finger with the tip of the 
thumb. 2. Touch the last division of a finger (or 
thumb) of the left hand, (nearer the joint than the tip.) 


N. 1. Touch the lower part of the ring finger with the tip of the 
thumb. 2. Touch the middle division of a finger &e., 
of the left hand. 3. (For wn,) touch the lower side of 
the palm. 











O. 1. Elevate the ring finger. 2. Touch the left ring finger. 
3. Give the hands a furward movement. (Allusion to 
the o in forward.) 


P. Touch the end of the right fore finger with the nail of the 
right thumb. 


Qu. Double the fore finger and middle finger and place the 
thumb on them, (or under if s precedes.) 





R. 1. Entwine any two fingers. 2. Touch the root in the edge 
of the palm, of a finger &c., of the left hand ; (for ar, 
the root of the thumb in the centre of the wrist.) 


S. 1. Bend the thumb at right angles, or nearly so. 2. (s 
final,) bend the left little finger at right angles. (3. s 
final, or es,) a serpentine motion. 


T. 1. Touch the lower part of the fore finger with the nail of 

the thumb. 2. (¢ final,) double the left little finger. 
3. (¢ final,) a motion downward, (analogous to the 
downward stroke in the 7.) 





U. 1. Elevate the little finger. 2. Touch the little finger of 
the left hand. 3. An upward movement. 4. When wu 
precedes another vowel, as in guard, swit, press the two 

last fingers closely together. (The word fruit is diffi- 

cult, and the pupil who should learn it on this plan, 
must remember the proper orthography, as the child 
who hears is obliged to do, but such instances will be 
rare.) Fruit may be readily spelled in two parts, like 
run, 
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V. Touch the end of the middle finger with the ball of the 
thumb. 

W. 1. Double the ring finger tothe palm. 2. Touch the centre 
of the palm ; (lower side of the palm for wn, and back 
for wi.) 3. A prolonged upward movement. 


As the common one handed alphabet. 


1. Double the middle finger to the palm. 2. A prolonged 
movement to the left. 3. Touch the angle of the thumb 
and fore finger, as in the English alphabet. 


Z. Double the fore finger. 


Add ng. 1. Touch the lowest division of a finger; (for ang, 
the lowest ball of the thumb.) 2. A movement descending to 
the right, in reference to the vowel 7, and the usual sign for the 
participle termination ing. 


On motion of Dr. Peer, this interesting subject was referred to 
Mr. Burner for further investigation. A seleet committee con- 
sisting of Dr. Peer, Profs. Barrierr and Cary, and Mr. Burnet 
was also appointed for the same purpose. 


The convention then took a recess till 3, P. M. 


SECOND DAY. 
AFTERNOON SESSION. 
At 3 o’clock the Convention was again called'to order —Hon. 


CuristopHerR Morean, President, in the chair. 


2 An invitation was received from Gen. P. M. Wermors, for the 


officers and members of the Convention, and other gentlemen in 
attendance upon its deliberations, to meet at his residence in 
Bleecker street, at7} P.M. The invitation was received through 
the President, and accepted. 





Dr. Pret, from the Committee on Business, reported a series 
of resolutions respecting a grant of public lands, which were en- 
° 
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tered on the general order of business, to be called up in regular 
order. 


The arrival of a number of new delegates was then announc- 
ed. (For more convenient arrangement, the names of all the 
gentlemen in attendance upon the Convention have been placed 
together under the head of the first day’s proceedings. ) 


On motion of Mr. Brown, of Indiana, the following resolution 
was adopted, viz :— 


Resolved, That on the demand of delegates from two Institu- 
tions, the vote shall be taken by Institutions, each being entitled 
to one vote, and one additional vote for every twenty pupils at- 
tending the same. 


On motion, it was also agreed that the votes hereafter be taken 
by the show of hands. 


The following resolutions on the subject of a periodical, to be 
devoted to the cause of the instruction of deaf-mutes, were then 
reported from the Business Committee. 


Resolved, That the interests of the cause of deaf-mute instruc- 
tion would be very greatly promoted by having a periodical] spe- 
cially devoted to that cause, to be issued, and to be the common 
property, as to its contro] and management, of all the Institutions 
for deaf-mutes in the Union. 


Resolved, That a special committee of one from each Institu- 
tion represented in the Convention, be appointed to consider the 
expediency of establishing such a periodical, and the best means 
for effecting the object. 


Dr. Peer remarked that he considered this object one of much 
importance, and briefly reviewed the former attempts to estab- 
lish such an organ. There are now, said he, twelve Institu- 
tions in this country for the instruction of the deaf and dumb, 
and although some local publications have been commenced by 
several institutions, there has yet been no combined action to 
sustain any single periodical. There are two points of view, 
(continued Mr. P.,) from which this matter should be looked at. 
There is much of a scientific and literary character connected 
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with the instruction of the deaf and dumb ; and there is also much 
of a physiological nature which should occupy a prominent posi- 
tion. The proper understanding of these important subjects 
holds an intimate connection with the mental and moral charac- 
ter of the pupil. A periodical for the purposes here indicated, 
should be dignified in tone—conducted with ability and enter- 
prise—dependent for support upon every Institution for the deaf 
and dumb in the country, each furnishing its quota of the ex- 
pense of publication—and should possess a character for literary 
excellence. Dr. P. was not then prepared to express an opinion 
with respect to the place of publication, but as to the expedien- 
ey of establishing a periodical, he had no doubts. He was 
prepared for that question. 


Mr. Brown, of Indiana, warmly supported the project of a pe- 
riodical. In his opinion the publication should partake much of 
the character of a review. The work should have been com- 
menced years ago ; it ought now to have advanced to its twelfth 
volume ; and he heartily seconded the resolutions. 


Messrs. Van Nostranp and Cooke followed in remarks of a 
similar character. 


The special committee was then appointed by the chair, to 
consist of Profs. Stone, of Hartford ; Brown, of Indiana; Van 
Nostranp, of New-York ; Cooxe, of N. C.; Orricer, of Ill. ; Per- 
TINGILL, Of Pa.; and Fannin, of Georgia. 


The following resolution, in relation to the proper age for the 
admission of pupils to institutions for the deaf and dumb, was 
then offered by Dr. Peer, viz: 


Resolved, That it is inexpedient to receive deaf and dumb child- 
ren as pupils into our institutions, except in special cases, under 
the age of ten years ; and that in our opinion, twelve would be a 
more suitable age for admission, unless it would interfere with 
the length of time spent in school. 


An animated and lengthy debate ensued, in which Prof. Tur- 
NER, Dr. Peer, Mr. Brown, Prof. Barriert, Mr. Joun Carxin, 
(a deaf-mute,) and others, successively, participated. 
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Prof. Turner made some interesting statements regarding the 
ages and capacities of the pupils received at the Hartford Insti- 
tution, during the last two years. From all the observation he 
had himself made, he was in favor of the years from twelve to 
eighteen, for the instruction of deaf-mutes ; believing that greater 
improvement would be made at this period of life than at any 
other. He was in favor of admitting none under the age of 
twelve, except in special cases. 


Dr. Prer said he endorsed most fully and heartily every sen- 
timent uttered by the preceding speaker; and deplored the evils 
of early admission. He thought the most suitable age for admis- 
sion to these institutions was that of twelve ; and this was his de- 
liberate opinion after an experience of twenty-five years. 


Mr. Wooprurr coincided in the views which had been present- 
ed, but took occasion to allude to the corrupting influences 
which often surround the early years of life with this unfortu- 
nate class, and remarked that this evil demanded a remedy. 


Mr Brown remarked that in the Indiana Institution, the limit 
of age had been left unrestricted. He was in favor of the age of 
ten; and believed that the exposure to vicious influences for 
two years longer would, in many cases, render the reformation 
and instruction of the pupil a task of great difficulty. 


Prof. Turner said that at the Institution in New-England they 


had more children than money, and that the term of the benefi- 
ciaries of the States was limited. He again repeated his convic- 
tion that pupils should not be received under the age of twelve ; 
and he would even put the limit still higher. 

Mr. Fannrn of Georgia, stated the limit in that State to be ten 
years. 


My. Cooke of North Carolina, said it was the same in the Insti- 
tution of which he had charge. He considered ten years the 
proper limit. 


Mr. Joun Cartin, (a deaf-mute) expresssed by signs his opi- 
nion that the age for the admission of males should be twelve, 
and for females ten ; owing to the difference he believed to exist 
between the development of the intellect in the two sexes. 
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The resolution introduced by Dr. Peer was then adopted. 


The following resolution in relation to the early moral culture 
of the deaf and dumb, offered by Mr. Wooprurr, was then taken 


up: 


Resolved, That the moral welfare of deaf-mute children, who 
are exposed to corrupting influences before admission into deaf 
and dumb Institutions, demands that some measures should be 
devised to provide for their earlier instruction and moral culture. 


After some debate in behalf of the importance of this subject, 
the resolution was adopted unanimously. 


The subject of the mechanical education of the deaf and dumb 
was taken up, and the following resolution, introduced by Mr. 
W. D. Cooxe of North Carolina, was adopted unanimously : 


Rosolved, That in the opinion of this convention the mechani- 
cal education of the deaf-mute is second in importance only to 
their intellectual and moral education, and should form a dis- 
tinct department in all Institutions for the instruction of the 
deaf and dumb. 


The question of the introduction of the manual alphabet into 
common schools wag then brought forward, in a resolution offered 
by Mr. J. R. Burnet, as follows: 


Resolved, That in the view of this convention, the general in- 
troduction of the manual alphabet into our common schools 
would both furnish the best means of giving practice in ortho- 
graphy, and produce great advantage to the educated deaf-mutes 
in facilitating their necessary communications with strangers and 
greatly increasing their social enjoyments. 


An animated debate followed the introduction of this resolu- 
tion, in which Messrs. Brown, Hirzex, Cary, Dr. Peer and others 
took part. 


Mr. Brown strongly opposed the resolution, on the ground 
that it might lead to corrupting influences in the schools, and be 
productive of little or no benefit. 
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Dr. Peer defended the resolution, and believed the plan sug- 
gested would result in much good by affording a more general 
mode of communication with deaf-mutes. 

This latter view was sustained by the other speakers. 


Finally, on motion of Prof. Van Nostranp, the resolution was 
laid upon the table. 


An educational chart was exhibited to the convention by Prof. 
Henry, who gave an explanation of its peculiar features. 


On motion of Mr. Wooprurr, the thanks of the convention 
were voted to Mr. Henry for his exposition. 


The meeting was then closed with prayer in the language of 
signs by J. 8S. Brown, esq., principal of the Indiana Institution. 


The convention then stood adjourned till Friday morning at 
9 o’clock. 


THIRD DAY. 


Frivay, August 30. 


The convention réassembled at 9 A. M., and the proceedings 
a ae ; 
of the day were opened with an exposition of Scripture from 
Luke, iii. 9, and prayer in the language of signs by Tuomas 
OrrFicer esq., principal of the Illinois Institution. 


In the absence of the President, Rev. Mr. Turner, first Vice- 
President took the chair. 


The minutes of the previous day were then read, slightly 
amended, and approved. 
Reports from committees being first in order: 


Dr. Peer presented the report of the business committee, with 
the titles of several papers to be read before the convention ; 
which report was accepted. 


The following resolution relating to idiots was introduced. by 
Prof. O. W. Morais, viz: 
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Whereas, A large number of persons, many of them of a suita- 
ble age for instruction, reside in various portions of our country, 
without any means afforded them for improvement, either physi- 
cally, mentally or morally, in consequence of mental incapacity, 
being objects of deep commiseration, and too often made the 
subjects of contumely and abuse: 


And whereas, They must remain in that condition unless the 
fostering hand of the Legislature is extended to their relief; and 
whereas, no efforts have as yet been successful in the establish- 
ment of any asylum for idiots in this country, although they 
are in successful operation in Europe : therefore, 


Resolved, That a committee be appointed in each State repre- 
sented in this convention to memorialize the Legislatures of their 
respective States to establish asylums for the education of idiots, 
as soon as practicable. 


Mr. Srone, chairman of the committee on a periodical, pre- 
sented a series of resolutions as their report, which were tempo- 
rarily laid upon the table, to be taken up at a subsequent period. 


A paper was then read by Prof. I. L. Peer, on the “ Moral 
State of the Deaf and Dumb, and the means and results of Reli- 
gious Influence among them.” 








MORAL STATE OF THE DEAF AND DUMB 
PREVIOUS TO EDUCATION, AND THE MEANS AND RE- 


SULTS OF RELIGIOUS INFLUENCE AMONG THEM. 


BY ISAAC LEWIS PEET. 
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MORAL STATE OF THE DEAF AND DUMB PREVIOUS 
TO EDUCATION, AND THE MEANS AND RESULTS OF 
RELIGIOUS INFLUENCE AMONG THEM. 


No human condition can be imagined more deplorable than 
that of the uneducated deaf-mute. This remark should be limit- 
ed in its application to those whose deafness is congenital, or has 
been occasioned soon after birth. Those who have retained their 
hearing till the ages of four, five or six years, enjoy a higher 
scale of existence. They may lose their remembrance of articu- 
late sounds, and as a consequence their ability to speak; but the 
germs of thought, knowledge and language have been implanted 
in their minds through the ear. The same peculiarities, there- 
fore, cannot be predicated of them, as of that still more unfortun- 
ate class, who have never had intellectual contact with their 
kind. 


A blind person may call forth tears of pity, when we think of 
the beauties in nature from which he is forever debarred, but 
though no cheering ray may pierce his sightless eye-balls, light 
still bursts upon his soul. The hopelessly insane man excites 
our compassion as we view the wreck of mind, yet we remember 
that- there was a time when he enjoyed rational existence, and 
that if he improved this aright, he is destined to the highest ex- 
ercise of his moral and intellectual in another world. Upon the 
idiot we look with feelings akin to those with which we regard 
the brutes which perish. But in the uneducated deaf-mute we 
see mind, possessing all the powers with which it was created, 
yet prevented from exercising them upon their appropriate ob- 
jects, intellect confined within a prison house of clay. 
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As aconsequence of the darkness in which their minds are 
wrapped, the uneducated deaf and dumb have no true idea of 
the divinity. The natural language of signs, employed by them 
in communication with their friends, is confined to the persons, 
objects and usages with which they become familiar. Rarely, if 
ever, has a parent been successful in drawing out their ideas be- 
yond the pale of the sensible objects with which they are sur- 
rounded. They certainly have not been led to conceive of a 
thinking agent within them, distinct from their corporeal exist- 
ence. They can, therefore, form no eorrect conception of God, 


who is a spirit. 


The fact, that in some instances, they have, previous to compe- 
tent instruction, entertained the belief that there is a power 
above, has. been established by the answers returned by educated 
deaf-mutes to questions propounded to them, but they have in- 
variably attributed their first notion on this subjeet to the efforts 
of their friends to impart it to them. In a thunder storm, for 
instance, the parent has pointed upward to account for the na- 
tural phenomena then witnessed. At the hour of prayer, the 
word God has been pointed to on the sacred page, and the eye 
directed toward heaven, and in this way deaf-mutes have been 
made to understand that there isa being above, but of his nature 
or character they have attained to no intelligent conception. 


They have usually regarded this being asa man. In some 
instances they have supposed that he used cannon, to produce 
the thunder, the jarring of which they felt, and employed sol- 
diers to make lightning, by flashing gun-powder. By one, rain 
was attributed to an old woman, who watered the earth by means 
of a huge watering pot. 


In a large number, if not the majority of instances, even the 
faint notions of the diety, referred to above, as having been im- 
parted through the ingenuity of friends, seem to be entirely 
wanting. 

A highly educated deaf and dumb gentleman, in reply to the 


question, whether previous to his admission into the Institution, 
where he received his education, he had any idea of God or of 
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the origin of the world and the beings and things it contains, 
used this language: ‘J had none at all, nor had I any of my 
own soul, for it never occurred to me to seek to know what was 
that within me, which thought and willed.” This agrees sub- 
stantially with the statements elicited from very many deaf-mutes, 
to whom similar questions have been proposed. 


From all these data, the general conclusion may be safely de- 
ducted, that the idea of God is not innate in the human mind, 
while a sad and moving picture is drawn of the pitiable condi- 
tion of these children of misfortune. They have no father in 
Heaven in whom to trust, no Saviour on whose merits to de- 
pend, and while they have a physical fear of death, they have 
no aspirations of a joyous immortality. The light of nature 
shines on them with a feebler radiance than upon the most be- 
nighted of those who sit in the region and shadow of. death. 
The most consolatory promise we have, in behalf of those who 
are left in this sad state, is that “ to whom little is given of them 
will little be required.” 


Happily, however, in the institutions for their instruction, 
which christian philanthropy has been instrumental in establish- 
ing, we have means provided by which God brings them toa 
knowledge of himself. On entering an institution, they readily 
acquire, by intercourse with their fellows, the language of 
signs, employed as an instrument of instruction and conversa- 
tion. As it fully meets his necessities, this becomes to the deaf- 
mute what our mother tongue is to us. The first impressions 
he acquires, through this language, of the author of his being, 
and the religious homage due to him, are generally in the chapel. 

At first he comprehends nothing of the exercises, except that 
they have reference to the being above, to whom he so often sees 
the uplifted hand directed with a reverential attitude. But as 
his knowledge of signs increases, he begins to comprehend some- 
what of the religious instruction then imparted, and of the 
feelings expressed in prayer. Sometimes he sees the instructor’s 
attention directed especially to himself, and such signs employed 
as he can readily understand. It is not long before he is capable 
of understanding much of the truth communicated, and can in- 
telligently join in the address which is made to the Most High. 
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in most institutions in this country, the religious exercises in 
the chapel consist of prayers, which are observed just before the 
commencement and immediately at the close of school, each day, 
and of preaching on the Sabbath. At the former, a passage of 
scripture is written on the large slates arranged in front of the 
pupils. The language of this is fully explained, through the 
medium of signs, and the leading truth is briefly brought home 
to the conscience. This is followed by a prayer. 


Upon the Sabbath, an opening prayer is offered. The text and 
the skeleton of a discourse, composed in simple language, little 
above the comprehension of a majority of the pupils, have been 
previously written upon the slates. The language is all care- 
fully explained, and each head is expanded and illustrated. 
The truth, thus communicated, is enforced with all the eloquence 
of which the instructor is capable. The services are then closed 
with a prayer and benediction. The topics of these sermons em- 
brace all the essentials of religion, and many of the more abstruse 
doctrines of the scriptures, are brought within the comprehen- 
sion of those, to whom, but for the privileges here afforded them, 
the Bible would be a sealed book. 


It is deeply affecting to witness one of these silent scenes of 
worship, to see two hundred or more children and youth, sitting 
with eyes rivetted upon their instructor, drinking in the know- 
ledge of divine truth, which to them has all the charms of nov- 
elty, and again standing in the attitude of devotion, exhibiting 
in the expressions of their countenance, the feelings excited 
within their breasts. 


But religious instruction is not confined to the chapel. It is 
made a subject of special attention in the school room. So soon 
as the pupil has attained ability to connect words in simple sen- 
tences, a volume of scripture lessons, prepared expressly for the 
deaf and dumb, is usually placed in his hands. 


The work used in a majority of the Institutions in this coun- 
try, was prepared at the New-York Institution. The first few 
lessons are expressed in the present tense only, and exclude the 
use of all words except nouns, verbs and adjectives. They pro- 
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ceed by slow and gradual steps from the simple to the complex. 
The principle of contrast and of that progression which makes 
the known a stepping stone to the unknown, a sine qua “non in 
the instruction of the deaf and dumb, is made special use of in 
this book. To illustrate this, I will quote a single paragraph of 
the section which relates to the attributes of God. 


‘¢ Some men are strong, 

God is almighty ; 

Some men are wise, 

God is all wise; 

Some men are learned, 

God is omniscient ; 

We are weak, foolish and ignorant, 

God is almighty, all wise and omniscient.” 


The work proceeds to speak of some of the duties growing out 
of our relations to God—the immortality of the soul, the creator, 
the creation and the wonders of the universe. It then gives a 
clear outline of the old and new Testament history. The narra- 
tive is, to the deaf and dumb, exceedingly interesting, and is suf- 
ficiently comprehensive to give them an excellent general ae- 
quaintance with Bible history. The language of this book is ex- 
plained by signs, and what is wanting in the narrative is supplied 
by the teacher. 


These lessons, thoroughly learned, prepare the way for the di- 
rect study of the Bible. On Saturday morning, the portion of 
scripture selected is carefully explained, with reference to the 
meaning of the terms, the allusions to other portions of holy 
writ, the manners, customs, and historical incidents which throw 
light upon it; the geography of the places mentioned, the doe- 
trine taught, and the practical lessons naturally deduced. The 
passage is committed to memory, in the intervals of worship on 
the Sabbath, and on Monday morning the pupil is questioned, 
both by signs and in writing, on all the points on which the 
teacher dwelled, when explaining the lesson. As an additional 
exercise, he is often required to embody, in his own language, 
the substance of the lesson, together with the ideas suggested to 
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him in this connection by his instructor, and the peculiar thoughts 
arising in his own mind. 


The faithful teacher of the deaf and dumb does not confine 
himself to instructing’them in divine things. He deals individu- 
ally with each member of the class entrusted to him, and urges 
them to make religion a matter of personal concern. He makes 
them subjects of fervent prayer at the throne of grace, and in 
many instances his prayers have been answered. There are now 
quite a number of pupils in the Institution with which I am con- 
nected, who give satisfactory evidence of having been born from 
death unto life. A prayer meeting is held on Sabbath evening, 
which is conducted by the male pupils of the institution, in the 
exercises of which, many of them take part. The delightful 
state of feeling manifested on many of these occasions, could not 
fail to awaken the liveliest sympathy in any pious beholder. 


Nothing of a sectarian character is taught in the Institutions 
for the deaf and dumb in this country, and no principles are in- 
culecated which will hamper them in forming relations with 
such evangelical churches as they may prefer. There is, there- 
fore, no church organization connected with any of these Institu- 
tions. Those pupils, however, who desire it, are permitted to 
unite with such churches in the vicinity as may comport with 
the wishes of their friends. 


From the view we have taken of the moral condition of the un- 
educated deaf and dumb, and the change which is effected in 
their sentiments and character by competent instruction, it will 
be perceived that those who have devoted their energies to the 
education of this unfortunate class, stand in a sense on heathen 
ground, and that to them is entrusted an important part in the 
fulfillment of the Saviour’s mission, “Go preach my gospel to 
every creature.” Let all such as are engaged in this noble work, 
feel the high responsibility of their position, and endeavor to 
meet it with a due regard to the glory of their divine master. 


Some discussion followed the reading of this communication. 
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Mr. Wooprurr thought the paper interesting and valuable, 
and argued the great importance of attention to the early moral 
state of the deaf and dumb. 


Mr. Orricer rose to express his high gratification at the paper 
just read, as expressing more fully his own convictions regarding 
the condition of the uneducated deaf and dumb. He proceeded 
to demonstrate that the ideas of a God with persons in this state, 
are dark and rude, and widely at variance, no less with truth, 
than with each other. 


Mr. Brown said it had been a question of interest with him, 
whether the deaf-mute (uneducated,) was capable of originating 
the idea of a God. He did not believe that any mute could ori- 
ginate what, to a christain, is known as an idea of God. Hence 
he also would urge the necessity of early moral and religious 
culture. 


A paper was then read by Prof. Van Nosrranp, of New-York, 
on the “ Necessity of a more elevated standard of education for 
the deaf and dumb.” 
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NECESSITY OF A HIGHER STANDARD OF EDUCATION 
FOR THE DEAF AND DUMB. 


We may safely venture upon an adaptation of the words of 
Shakspeare, and say, “ there are more things in heaven and earth 
than are dreamed of in our philosophy.” Progress is the watch- 
word and battle-cry of the present age, the most striking charac- 
teristic of the times in which we live. In every department of 
human knowledge and human industry, in philosophy, in science 
and in the arts, we find the same onward tendency, the same 
spirit of progressive improvement. Nature is put to the torture 
and compelled to give up her secrets, and no sooner are they dis- 
covered to the earnest search of the scholar than they are seized 
upon and applied to some practical purpose to increase the sum 
of human power, wealth and happiness. 


And we acknowledge fealty and allegiance to this idea of pro- 
gress. Not that progress which finds so many advocates among 
the shallow thinkers of the present day, which sneers at the ex- 
periences of the past, which would remove the old land-marks 
and throw into chaos and confusion all things human and divine, 
under the pretence of evolving a new order of things better 
adapted to human necessities, and more fitting the dignity of 
human nature. No, the progress to which we hold, gathers up 
the teachings of the former ages, cherishes the truths that have 
stood the test of time, and seeks to build upon the foundations 
that have been laid deep and strong, new forms of beauty and 
utility, and to discover new adaptations of the principles of phi- 
losophy and the laws of nature. Such is our idea of true pro- 
gress. 
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In the earlier ages of the world, before the means for the dis- 
semination of knowledge were multiplied, when the results of 
learned investigations and of profound thought were locked up 
in manuscripts and monastic cloisters, and were accessible only 
to the few, the popular thought flowed on, century after century, 
in the same narrow and unvarying channel, believing only that 
which it was taught to believe, and relying with unquestioning 
faith upon the traditions of the fathers. 


But the dawn of a brighter day was near. Deep and earnest 
thinkers, roused from their inactivity by the power of truth up- 
on their own minds, came forth from the eells and cloisters 
where they had for so long a time been immured, to pour the 
light of that same truth upon the minds of others. The world 
woke from the sleep of the dark ages, and the march of progress 
commenced. As the hasty spark, short-lived itself, faltering up- 
on the dry, inflammable grass, speedily envelops the broad prairie 
in its fieree embrace, so truth, falling upon minds prepared for 
its reception, rapidly spreads from nation to nation {till the 
world is filled with the blaze of its glory. 


The ancient mariner timidly crept from head-land to head- 
land, never venturing to lose sight of the friendly shore, till a 
Columbus, relying upon the mysterious needle, which, vibrating 
and oscillating, ever tended to one resting place, boldly launched 
upon the trackless ocean and showed the wondering nations the 
way to a new world. 


The bubbling urn, lifting and dropping its cover, attracts the 
notice of the studious philosopher, and the tea-kettle becomes a 
nursing mother to commerce and the arts. 


Roused like a young giant, to feel its strength, the universal 
mind threw off the shackles of the past, and casting away theold 
moulds and matrices, thought began to assume new forms, and 
to appear under new combinations. Philosophy became more 
profound, science extended her researches into new and wider 
fields, and the arts, like like an eager pack, followed close upon 
her track to apply her discoveries to some useful purpose. 
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It is only by this tenacity of opinion and faith in the past, that 
we can account for the neglect which the deaf-mute suffered 
through such long ages of the world’s history. Possessing, in 
the pantomimic representations of the stage the very germ of the 
language of signs, it is passing strange that the thought of apply- 
ing it as a means of communication with the deaf-mute, never 
suggested itself to the minds of the ancients. It was reserved 
for the more vivacious Frenchman to develope this idea, and to 
achieve a conquest over nature by ushering in the dawn of light 
upon the long night of darkness that had enshrouded the mind 
of the deaf-mute, to break the adamantine chain that had bound 
him to remediless ignorance, and to restore him to the sympa- 
thies and joys of social life. A precious boon, who can estimate 
* its value, or write down its numberless advantages? Let it be 
our work and labor of love to expand and perfect the system, 
and extend its benefits in the greatest possible degree. 


To bring these preliminary remarks to a practical bearing, I 
would ask if we have reached in our own profession the point 
of perfection? Are there no more new methods for us to disco- 
ver? Is the education of the deaf mute carried to the utmost 
attainable point? Is there no tendency to rest upon the achieve- 
ments of the past, and to imagine that we have accomplished all 
that can be done towards perfecting the system of deaf-mute in- 
struction, and all that remains for us to do is to carry into prac- 
tice the plans that we have devised. Is there not a disposition 
to rest satisfied with the methods handed down from those who 
have preceded us, without subjecting them to the test of rigid 
experiment and analysis? Cannot the means be furnished for 
the mute to prosecute his education into some of the higher 
branches of knowledge, and his ambition be excited to avail 
himself of the opportunity ? 


I do not propose to answer or even to discuss these questions, 
but throw them out merely for the purpose of bringing the sub- 
ject into notice and discussion. My present purpose is to advo- 
cate a more elevated standard of education for deaf-mutes. On 
this point, I take and intend to maintain, so far as I am able, the 
highest possible ground. None, I presume, will deny that the 
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present education of deaf-mutes stops far short of what it ought 
to be; not only of the majority, but of all. The best educated 
pupil that has ever graduated from any institution, has not re- 
ceived, at the time of his graduation, as complete and finished 
an education as ought to be conferred on the most, if not all of 
its pupils. What are the attainments of even the best? At 
most a facility in the use of language which enables them to ex- 
press their own thoughts, or any facts communicated to them, it 
may be with almost perfect correctness, and minds filled with 
odd scraps of history, isolated facts, fables and fictions. All 
this is very good; nay, so far as a command of language is con- 
cerned, absolutely necessary, but does it amount to an education, 
properly so called? Does the present system afford that severe 
mental discipline which developes and strengthens all the men- 
tal faculties, or present such a well proportioned view of all the 
studies which are usually embraced in a course of education, as 
will send forth the pupil with a well furnished and well balanc- 
ed mind ? 


Far be it from me to disparage the efforts that have already 
been made, or to decry the success that has attended them. On 
the contrary, I would give all praise and honor to those whose 
Herculean labor it was to enter upon the sterile, barren, uncul- 
tivated field, to grub out the roots and break up the ground, and 
to sow the first seeds. But I would deprecate any cessation of 
labor, any rest from toil, any suspension of effort, until the field, 
once so barren and unpromising, should vie with all others in its 
perfect cultivation and abundant crops. I would urge a diligent 
and rigid examination and analysis of the various methods which 
have been or may be in use, and a wide and comprehensive com- 
parison of results, that we may learn wisdom from the experi- 
ences of the past. 


But this is not all. Something must be done. Something that 
shall open to the mind of the deaf-mute a wider range in the fields 
of knowledge than he has heretofore enjoyed ; something to ani- 
mate and excite him in the pursuit of knowledge, until he can 
take his place among the scholars and sages of the world. 
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I do not mean to charge any want of efficacy on the methods 
and systems now adopted and in use. Much, probably as much 
as could be reasonably expected, has been accomplished under 
the present system. None will, I presume, venture to assert that, 
in this comparatively early period of the art, we have reached 
the ultimatum, the point of perfection, either in theory or in 
practice. 


But the question recurs, what shall be done, and how shall it 
be done? With all due deference to the judgment of others, and 
especially to the united wisdom and sagacity of this convention 
which comprises some of the most experienced teachers in the 
land, I would offer a few suggestions which seem to me to have 
some weight, and which, faithfully and efficiently carried out, 
would, I think, have some effect in producing the end desired. 
I would select from among the graduates of an institution those 
pupils whose proficiency in language and whose general charac- 
ter for diligence and application to their studies made them can- 
didates for the distinction, and offer them the privilege of a still 
further course of one or two years instruction. Such a class 
would of course have to be supported out of the private funds of 
the institution, unless specific appropriations were made for that 
purpose. Where no funds were possessed by the institution, and 
no such appropriations could be obtained, I would make the se- 

* lection, upon the same principle, from the pupils of five years’ 
standing. This should be called the class of merit, or of honor. 


The course of study for this class should embrace mental and 
moral philosophy, natural history, mathematics and natural phi- 
losophy, astronomy, history and English literature; in short, 
with the exception of the dead languages, all the studies usually 
pursued in higher academies or even in colleges. The exercises 
of the school-room, in this class, would consist of lectures and in- 
terlocutory examinations, similar to the lectures and recitation 
in academies and colleges, and differing from them only in being 
carried on in the language of signs instead of oral language. 
The members of this class being selected for their proficiency in 
language, there would be no necessity to dwell upon principles of 
construction, or the illustration of words, but the whole time and 
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energies of both teacher and scholars might be devoted to the sub- 
ject matter in hand. Such a course of study would elevate and 
expand their minds, strengthen their mental faculties, introduce 
them to new fields of thought, and open up to them rich mines 
of intellectual wealth now hidden from their view. It would in- 
cite and animate them with the hope of attaining eminence even 
in the scholastic pursuits, and break the chain which now binds 
them to mere physical labors and the common drudgeries of life. 


It may be asked, what tendency will this have to raise the 
standard of education for deaf-mutes generally? Very much I 
think. How long would the present comparatively high level 
of common school education be maintained, were all the colleges 
and academies suppressed throughout the land? All the pupils 
of the district schools do not become scholars in the academy, 
nor do all the scholars of the academy become students in col- 
lege. There is a reciprocal influence which tends to the advan- 
tage of all. Reduce all to the same dead level and that level 
will soon fall to the lowest ebb. Fix a limit beyond which 
none may pass and soon even that limit will not be reached by 
any. Although all the pupils of an institution might, and, in 
fact could not become eligible to the class of honor, still it would 
be an object of ambition to all, and the few who should enjoy its 
advantages, by introducing new topics of conversation and dis- 
cussion among their fellow pupils, and by imparting information 
on subjects now beyond the scope of their conversational powers, 
would exert an influence highly beneficial to all. 


With these remarks I submit the subject to the consideration 
of the convention, expressing the hope that the time is not far 
distant when every institution in our land will be able to present 
this or some similar incentive to the ambition of their pupils to 
prosecute their studies with still greater energy and zeal. 


Some remarks followed this communication, which were par- 
ticipated in by Dr. Peer, Mr. Srone, Mr. Van Nosrranp, Prof. 
Turner and others. 
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” 
The following resolution in connection with this subject of a 
reform in the modes of instruction, was then prospoed by Rev. 
Mr. Stone, debated and adopted, viz: 


Resolved, That in the opinion of this Convention, in considera- 
tion of the great difficulties attending the education of the deaf 
and dumb, and the state of profound ignorance on their part, at 
which it is commenced, the time allotted to the course of in- 
struction, and during which the pupils are continued in our 
Institutions should be very materially extended. 


The following resolution, in relation to the length of the time 
proper to be devoted to instruction, was introduced by Mr. J. 8. 
Brown: 


Resolved, That it would advance the interests of the deaf and 
dumb were [the more stringent,] legislative enactments in re- 
gard to the length of the course of instruction abolished, and 
were the discretion [in some cases,] vested in the proper officers 
of each institution, to continue such pupils in school so long as 
a just consideration of their interests and those of the school 
may require. 


This resolution gave rise to considerable debate, and was op- 
posed by Dr. Prer, Prof. Van Nostranp, Mr. Orricer and others, 
and supported by Mr. Brown. The resolution was subsequently 
amended, as indicated above in brackets, but was finally with- 
drawn. 


The resolutions presented by the committee on the Prriopican 
were then taken up and read. The original report of the com- 
mittee was as follows: 


Resolved, That, in the opinion of this convention, it is expedi- 
ent to sustain a periodical which shall be devoted to the interests 
of our profession. 


Resolved, That the periodical shall be styled the “ American 
Annals of the Deaf and Dumb,” adopting the name, size, price, 
time of issuing and general appearance of the publication of that 
name recently issued at Hartford, and being regarded as a con- 
tinuation of the series there commenced. 
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Resolved, That the periodical shall partake of a scientific and 
also of a popular character, embracing the widest range of sub- 
jects connected with the education of the deaf and dumb, and 
articles of a narrative or imaginative cast, such as may be inter- 
esting to educated deaf-mutes and their intelligent friends. 


[ Resolved, That this periodical shall be issued in the city of 
New-York, under the charge of an editor appointed by the New- 
York Institution until the meeting of the next convention of the 
instructors of the deaf and dumb. |* 


Resolved, That while it shall be the duty of the editor to su- 
perintend the printing and publishing of the paper, his office as 
editor shall be simply to decide upon the literary merits of the 
articles presented for the work, leaving the authors solely re- 
sponsible, under their own signatures, for the sentiments. they 
contain. 


Resolved, That the expense of printing and publishing the pe- 
riodical shall be defrayed by the different institutions in propor- 
tion to the number of pupils in each, while the funds which may 
be received from subscribers to the work, shall be appropriated 
to compensate the editor for his labor, provided that in case the 
sum exceeds two hundred dollars per annum, the excess shall 
go to defray the expense of publication. 


On motion of Dr. Perr, the vote was taken on the resolutions 
separately. 


The first three resolutions were unanimously adopted, but an 
animated discussion took place upon the 4th. 


The President here entered the room and assumed the chair. 


The debate was participated in by Dr. Peer, Prof. I. L. Peer, 
Mr. Srone and others, and the hour of dinner having arrived 
without any disposition of the subject, the convention then took 
a recess till 25 P. M. 


*The resolution included above in brackets being subsequently stricken out, and 
others substituted in its place. 
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THIRD DAY—AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The Convention re-assembled in the chapel at 2} P. M., the 
President in the chair. 


Prof. I. L. Peer moved to lay the subject of the morning on 
the table, for the purpose of taking up a substitute therefor, pro- 
posed by the gentleman from Indiana. 


Mr. J. S. Brown then offered the following resolutions as a 
substitute for the 4th original resolution reported by the com- 
mittee, viz: 


Resolved, That the Convention appoint the editor of the pro- 
posed periodical. 


Resolved, That an executive committee of three persons be ap- 
pointed, to whom such matters as may by them be required shall 
be referred by the editor. 


Resolved, That the executive committee tender the editor such 
aid, counsel and advice as he may require; and that they be 
empowered to elect an editor, to perform the duties of his office 
till the next meeting of the Convention, in case of the declen- 
sion, resignation or death of the editor elected by the Conven- 
tion. 


After debate, in the course of which the project of a similar 
periodical at Hartford was reviewed at some length, in connec- 
tion with the causes of its suspension, the substitute was ac- 
cepted by the Convention. 


The remaining two resolutions, as reported by the committee 
on the periodical, were then unanimously adopted. 


The subject having thus been passed upon in detail, the reso- 
lutions, with the substitute, were adopted in the following form, 
to wit: 


1. Resolved, That in the opinion of this convention, it is expe- 
dient to sustain a periodical which shall be devoted to the inter- 
ests of our profession. 
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2. Resolved, That the periodical shall be styled “‘ The Ameri- 
can Annals for the Deaf and Dumb,” adopting the name, size, 
price, time of issuing and general appearance of the publication 
of that title recently issued in Hartford, and being regarded as a 
continuation of the series there commenced. 


3. Resolved, That the periodical shall partake of a scientific 
and also of a popular character, embracing the widest range of 
subjects connected with the education of the deaf and dumb, and 
articles of a narrative or imaginative cast, such as may be inter- 
esting to educated deaf-mutes and their intelligent triends. 


4, Resolved, That the convention appoint the editor of the 
proposed periodical. 


5. Resolved, That an executive committee of three persons be 
appointed, to whom such matters as may by them be required, 
shall be referred by the editor. 


6. Resolved, That the executive committee tender the editor 
such aid, counsel and advice as he may require, and that they 
be empowered to elect an editor, to perform the duties of his 
office till the next annual meeting of the convention in case of 
the declension, resignation or death of the editor elected by the 
convention. 


7. Resolved, That while it shall be the duty of the editor to 
superintend the printing and publishing of the paper, his office 
as editor, shall be simply to decide upon the literary merits of 
the article presented for the work, leaving the authors solely 
responsible, under their own signatures, for the sentiments they 
contain. 


8. Resolved, That the expense of printing and publishing the 
periodical shall be defrayed by the different Institutions in pro- 
portion to the number of pupils in each, while the funds which 
may be received from subscribers to*the work, shall be appro- 
priated to compensate the editor for his labor, provided that in 
case the sum exceeds two hundred dollars per annum, the excess 
shall go to defray the expense of publication. 
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The convention, on motion, then proceeded to the election of 
an editor for the proposed periodical. 


Mr J. 8. Brown proposed the name of Dr. H. P. Peer for the 
office. 


Dr. Peer proposed the name of Mr. Luzerne Ros of Hartford. 
On motion, the vote was taken by ballot. 


The votes having been cast, the president declared the result 
as follows: 


Mp. Laman Bete cseccccccansses Dy 
De. Baswet FP. FeSRsicccccsnsccee & 
Scattering,....ccccccccccccccses oo 3. 


Mr. Ros of the American Asylum at Hartford, was then de- 
clared editor elect. 


On motion of Mr. Brown, the following resolution was adopted: 


Resolved, That a general committee shall be appointed, con- 
sisting of one delegate from each Institution to act as a committee 
of correspondence and as the authoritative representative of this 
convention when not in session. 


The general committee was then appointed, upon nomination 
by the chair, to consist ez officio, of the superintendents of the 
different institutions for the deaf and dumb in the United States. 


On motion of Mr. Brown, Dr. H. P. Peer of N. Y. was ap- 
pointed chairman of the general committee. 


The executive committee was then chosen, to consist of Rev. 
Mr. Turner of the American Asylum at Hartford; Dr. H. P. 
Pret of the New-York Istitution; and Mr. J. S. Brown of the 
Indiana Institution. 


On motion of Mr. Brown, the minutes of the convention were 
ordered to be published in the “ American Annals.” 


Hon. Curistopuer Morean the President, then begged leave 
to offer the following resolution, viz: 
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Resolved, That Dr. Peer be requested to transmit to the Secre- 
tary of State, with the annual report of the Institution, the pro- 
ceedings of this convention, together with the papers read before 
the convention. 


The resolution was adopted. 


The resolution introduced by Prof. Morris, relating to idiots, 
was taken up, and, owing to want of time, was by consent of the 
mover, laid upon the table. 


On motion of Dr. Peer, the following resolution, requesting 
information from the principals of American Institutions for the 
deaf and dumb, was unanimously adopted, viz: 


Resolved, That the principals of American Institutions be re- 
quested to furnish answers to the following questions proposed 
by Prof. Moret in the fourth number of vol. V., of the “ Annales 
de l’Education des Sourds-Muets et des Aveugles 4 Paris.” 


Information requested of the Principals of the Institutions for the Deaf 
and Dumb. 


Since the year'1836, when the fourth and last circular was 
issued, many new institutions have been established, and great 
changes have taken place in those previously existing. We pro- 
pose to publish a series of articles upon the organization and 
actual condition of the institutions for deaf-mutes throughout 
the world. We shall earnestly endeavor to avoid the errors to 
which such a work is liable. We beg the principals to lend us 
their aid by transmitting to us exact information respecting the 
institutions confided to their care. To this end we call their 
attention to the following questions, which we desire them to 
answer. 


1. The time and circumstances of the foundation of the esta- 
blishment, its successive development. 


2. The kind of Institution. Is it private or public? Does it 
receive day scholars or not? Is it annexed to a Normal school 
of primary instructors, to a school for the blind, or to any other 
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establishment? If so, does the connection offer any advantages 
or disadvantages ? 


3. Means of support for the Institution. Does it receive funds 
from the State, Province, Department or city? Is it sustained 
by voluntary subscriptions, or by a charity fund? 


4, Administration. Is the establishment placed under the 
patronage of a society, or under the supervision of a committee 
of administration? Upon what superior authority does it depend ? 


5. The name of the principal of the Institution. Does he 
take part in instruction? Where did he receive his preparatory 
education? Has he published any work ? 


6. The names of instructors and assistants, male and female. 
Are any of the professors deaf and dumb? How did they pre- 
pare themselves to be instructors of deaf-mutes ? 


7. What are the other officers of the establishment ? 
8. The number of pupils of each sex. 


9. At what age are they admitted? Who decides upon their 
admission ? 


10. Is there a particular time for the admission of pupils, or 
are they admitted at any part of the year? 


11. When does the annual term begin? What vacations are 
there ? 


12. Subjects and instruments of instruction, the sign-language, 
drawing, writing, articulation, reading upon the lips language, 
sacred history, profane history, natural history, geography, arith- 
metic, &e. To what extent are they carried? 


13. Is the French or the German method followed? If artic- 
ulation is taught, is this instruction given to all the pupils or 
only to a portion of them? Are the pupils exercised in speak- 
ing during the hours appropriated to the ordinary classes, or are 
special lessons devoted to those exercises out of the ordinary 
course of instruction ? 


14. Into how many classes are the pupils divided for instruc- 
tion? 
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15. Do pupils of both sexes receive instruction in common, or 
is the instruction of Misses confided to female teachers? 





16. Do the pupils serve an apprenticeship at some trade dur- 
ing their residence at the Institution? If so, are there work- 
shops attached to the Institution, or are the pupils sent out to 
work? What trade do the pupils of each sex learn? 


17. Has the Institution a garden, and if it has, do the pupils 
learn horticulture? 


18. Do they engage in gymnastic exercises? 


19. Is there a special physician attached to the establishment? 
Does he apply himself to researches upon deafness? If so, what 
are the results of those researches ? 


20. Occupations of the pupils at different hours of the day. 


21. Do the pupils, after their departure, continue to be the ob- 
ject of the solicitude of the Institution? If so, how is that soli- 
citude exercised ? 


22. Is there any charitable association which is interested in 
the deaf and dumb after their leaving the Institution ? 


23. What is done by the State for the deaf and dumb? Is it 
obligatory upon parents to educate them? Is there alaw or rule 
respecting the deaf and dumb ? 


If the principals possess information respecting other institu- 
tions, they are requested to transmit the same to the address of 
the undersigned : 

EDOUARD MOREL, 

Directeur des Annales de l’Education des Sourds-muets et des 
Aveugles, 4 l’Institution Nationale des Sourds-muets, rue Saint 
Jacques, 256, 4 Paris. 


Prof. Barrier offered the following resolution regarding the 
next time and place of the meeting of the convention, viz: 





Resolved, That in view of the present apparent good results of 
this first experiment of a convention of Instructors of the Deaf 
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and Dumb in the United States, the members of this convention 
have much cause for mutual congratulation, and much encour- 
agement for the future; and that it is desirable that a conven- 
tion of this body should take place one year hence, at some 
convenient time and place, to be designated by the general com- 
mittee. 


The resolution was adopted. 


Prof. Turner offered the following resolutions, which were 
unanimously adopted, viz: 


Resolved, That the business of teaching the deaf and dumb, 
whether it be regarded in its philanthropic, intellectual or reli- 
gious bearings, is one of the highest importance, and calls for the 
most vigorous efforts of those who are engaged in it. 


Resolved, That the Inssructors of the deaf and dumb should 
be deeply impressed with a sense of their duties and responsibil- 
ities, and should bring to their work the undivided energies of 
mind and heart. 


Mr. Brown, of Indiana, then moved to take up the resolutions 
reported by the business committee in relation to the grant of 
the public lands. Carried. si 


The resolutions were then taken up and read, as follows: 


Resolved, That this convention has learned with much plea- 
sure that a bill is now pending in Congress, granting a munificent 
donation of the public lands to the support of the insane. 


Resolved, That we most ardently desire the passage of a law 
securing to the insane a fund to be perpetually devoted to their 
relief. 


Resolved, That considering the relative numbers of the deaf 
and dumb, their strong claims on public benevolence, and the 
expense incident to their instruction and preparation for the 
duties of life, they are equally entitled to aid from the general 
government. 


Resolved, That should anything be done by Congress for the 
benefit of the deaf and dumb, provision should be made which _ 
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would secure to all the indigent the benefit of a thorough edu- 
cation. 











Resolved, That for the purpose above indicated, not less than 
three-fourths as much of the public lands should be given to the 
deaf and dumb as are donated to the support of lunatics. 


Resolved, That in case Congress should deem it inexpedient to 
grant aid to the deaf and dumb in as large a measure as above 
indicated, it is respectfully suggested that whatever smaller do- 
nations of lands may be made, shall be unrestricted by any 
conditions requiring the immediate sale of the same. 


After some remarks from different gentlemen in support of 
these resolutions, they were unanimously adopted. 





Subsequently the followiug resolution regarding the same sub- 
ject, was offered by Mr. Brown, and also adopted, viz: 


Resolved, That the president be requested to transmit to the 
President of the Senate and to the Speaker of the House of Re- 
presentatives, the resolutions on the subject of a donation of the 
public lands. 


Prof. Cary introduced the following resolution respecting the 
private journals of instructors, viz : 





Resolved, That it be recommended to each instructor of the 
deaf and dumb to keep a journal of school exercises, and a 
record of observations respecting the physical, mental and moral 
condition of his pupils. 





The resolution was adopted. 
On motion of Mr. Brown, it was, 


Resolved, That the thanks of the convention be tendered to the 
President of the New-York Institution, for the hospitality ex- 
tended to the members of the convention. 


Dr. Peer responded in a few remarks, expressing his high 
gratification at the happy results of this first convocation of the 
instructors of the deaf and dumb in the United States. He 
hoped to see many such assemblages, and trusted that permanent 
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benefit to the cause of deaf-mute instruction would be the result 
of every deliberation. 


On motion of Mr. Brown, the following resolutions of thanks 
to the President and to the Directors of the New-York Institution 
were adopted, viz: 


Resolved, That the thanks of this convention be tendered to 
the Hon. Curistopuer Morean for the able, impartial, and dig- 
nified manner in which he has discharged his duties while 
presiding over our deliberations. 


Resolved, That the thanks of convention be tendered to the 
Directors, President and Matrons of the N. Y. Institution for the 
courteous hospitalities afforded to us while in session. 


On motion of Mr. Wuirton, 


Resolved, That the thanks of this convention be presented to 
Mr. Gatuauper for his kindness and skill in interpreting the 
proceedings by signs for the benefit of the deaf-mutes present at 
the sittings of the convention. 


On motion of Prof. Turner, the convention passed a vote of 
thanks to Genl. P. M. Wermorg, for his kindness and hospitality 
to the members of the convention. 


To this compliment, Genl. Wermore responded briefly and 
happily. He said the meeting of this convention had been a 
source of unalloyed pleasure to him. He had looked forward to 
it with anxiety and expectation, and the result had more than 
met his most earnest desires. 


The President, Hon. CuristopHer Morean, then responded to 
the vote of thanks tendered him as presiding officer of the con- 
vention, substantially as follows: 


The time, gentlemen, has arrived for us to close the delibera- 
tions of this body. We have been in communion with members 
gathered together from different portions of the Union, who have 

represented institutions in widely distant sections. We are now 
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about to separate and return to our homes—each to his appropri- 
ate field of labor. For himself, he would say, that the few days 
which had been thus spent here, had been to him days of un 

mingled pleasure and satisfaction. The general nature of the 
subjects brought before the convention warranted the full belief 
that permanently beneficent results would mark the progress of 
the movement here commenced. He did not doubt that these 
proceedings would exert an important influence in the great 
cause of education in which the members of the convention were 
engaged. He reviewed, briefly, the nature and tendencies of 
deaf-mute instruction; and expressed his gratification that such 
ample means had been found for imparting knowledge to minds 
which would otherwise be left in ignorance. He complimented 
those by whose unwearied efforts the modes of instruction had 
been originated, and those by whose energy and devotedness so 
rapid an advance had been made, and so many improvements 
effected. It would be, he continued, a source of the most pleas- 
ing reflection to him, that he had been permitted to be present 
on this occasion ; and in conclusion, he tendered to the members 
of the convention his cordial sympathy for the movement in 
which they had engaged, and his best wishes for the future. 


On motion of Genl. P. M. Wrrmors, a vote of thanks was then 
returned to the members of the press in attendance upon the de- 
liberations of the convention ; and the business of the session was 
concluded. 


The meeting was closed with an appropriate prayer, in the 
language of signs, by Wm. D. Cooxs, Esq., Principal of the North 
Carolina Institution ; and 


The convention then adjourned, sine die. 





MEMORIAL. 


To the Honorable, 
The Secretary of the Interior : 
The memorial of the instructors and friends of the deaf and 
dumb in the United States, assembled in convention at New- 
York, Aug. 29, 1850; respectfully represents ; 


That it is, in the opinion of your memorialists, highly impor- 
tant to the cause of the deaf and dumb in this country, that a 
list of all the deaf mutes in the United States be extracted from 
the original schedules of the census taken this year, and either 
printed with the usual official abstract, or in some other way 
made accessible to those interested in the subject of deaf-mute 
education ; the list to embrace all the particulars of residence, 
age, sex, color, occupation, place of birth, whether able to read and 
write or not, &c., which appear on the face of the original sche- 
dules , and as, in some cases, the same person is not only deaf and 
dumb, but also blind, insane, or idiotic, it is very desirable that 
the list asked for should show these particulars whenever they 
are found upon the schedules. 


It is desirable, also, to have in separate columns, the name, 
place of birth, occupation, and other particulars, (or at least the 
name) of the head of the family to which each deaf-mute be- 
longs. 


Such a list would enable us to solve many questions, not 
merely of speculative interest, but of deep practical importance, 
to the determination of which, the abstracts usually printed, are 
wholly insufficient. 
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It would also furnish, in many of the states, a very valuable 
guide to those officers whose duty it is to make public the legis- 
lative provision for the education of the deaf and dumb, and to 
select the State beneficiaries, for in many cases, the parents of 
deaf-mute children neglect to make application on their behalf, 
till they are sought out and personally appealed to. 


We would further represent, that the enumerations of the 
deaf and dumb hitherto made in this country, (there is good 
reason to believe) have been very inaccurate. It is hoped that 
the enumeration taken this year will be much more accurate ; 
but unless we have a list of names, residences, &c., of all the 
deaf-mutes returned, we shall not be able to test the degree of 
accuracy or to apply any ratio of correction even to those errors 
that are known to be unavoidable. 


The labor of extracting such a list, (as it would only embrace 
ten or eleven thousand names, out of twenty-three millions, and 
is merely to be copied as the names and figures stand in the 
original schedules, adding from the same schedules, the name, 
occupation, &c., of the head of the family in. parallel columns,) 
would hardly be greater than that of making the calculations 
necessary for the usual abstract of numbers, and classification in 
regard to age and color ; and it is hoped that the interests of the 
cause of deaf-mute education for which twenty-five out of thirty- 
one states have already made legislative provision, will appear 
of sufficient importance to authorize the desired measure. 


And your memorialists respectfully ask that the prayer of this 
memorial be granted, 
In behalf of the convention, 
CHRISTOPHER MORGAN, 
President. 





Census Orrice, Dept. INTERIOR, 
' Washington, 19th Nov. 1850. 


Hon. Curistopuer Morean, 
President of Convention, &c. : 

Sir—The Secretary of the Interior has referred to me for reply 
your letter of the 14th Nov., relating to the action “of the 
teachers and friends of the deaf and dumb from the different 
States of the Union, held at New-York on the 29th day of August 
last,” together with a copy of the proceedings of the convention 
referred to. 


A plea in behalf of that unfortunate but interesting portion of 
the human family, for whose benefit the interesting memorial to 
the Hon. Secretary of the Interior is framed, would not be passed 
lightly over if emanating from the most humble citizen, but 
coming as in the present instance, from a body of men distin- 
guished for intelligence and liberality, individuals zealously en- 
gaged in the cause of humanity and a service the only remune- 
ration for which is an approving conscience, it is entitled to the 
most serious consideration. 


The feeling which dictated the preparation of the census ta- 
bles to make them available for the uses indicated by the memo- 
rial, would prompt to the arrangement of the information for 
general uses in such manner as will be most interesting to 
the public, and practically beneficial to that class of persons 
in whose behalf your sympathies are enlisted. Appreciating 
the importance of the views set forth in your memorial, I take 
pleasure in stating that from the materials furnished by the cen- 
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sus returns, those with reference to the deaf-mutes iu the United 
States, will be arranged in a form such as will readily admit of 
their publication in the manner suggested. 


It was, perhaps, not known to the convention that Congress 
has not yet provided for the printing of the 7th census, and the 
ability of the Department of the Interior to carry out the views 
of the convention to their entire consummation, must depend, in 
no small degree, upon the future action of Congress. 

Very respectfully, 
Your obdt. servant, 
JOS. C. G. KENNEDY, 

Supt. 7th census. 







































ERRATA. 


Page. 
97 Line 7 from bottom, in the list of delegates, for G. R. Burnet, read John 
R. Burnet. 
104 “ 13 from top, for performed read perform. 24 for Messale read 
Messala. 


107 “ 1.of the first note, erase “ we believe.” 

112 “ bottom of the note, for Paschino read Paschins. 

114 “ 4 for others read other. 

116 “ 1 ofthe note, for Trevians read Treviano. 

118 “ 1 ofthe second note, for Huvas read Hervas. 

119 “ 8 from top, insert men of before distinction. The first paragraph 
on this page should end with marks of quotation.(”") 

120 “ In the notes, for Newmann read Neumann. 

122 “ 21 insert marks of quotation after Dutchess. Bottom of the text, 
for Iekelsamer read Ickelsamer. 

123 “ In the note, for Venus “ Lesebucklein” read Venus’ ‘ Lese- 
bucilein.” 

125 “ 15,for Abecedaris read Abecedario. 

127 “ 13, 14, 15, read (we do not observe that any particular mention 
is made of signs to recall these objects, in their absence ; but it 
is probable such signs were used.) 

128 “ 8, for language read usage. Bottom line, for weeks read week. 

129 “ 165, for required read acquired. 

133 “ 1 of the notes, for often read after. 

134 “ 3 of note, for Hart read Haro. 

136 “ 2from bottom of the note, for Newmann read Neumann; also 
on page 137, line 4. 

137 ‘ 4, for Boruhierd’ Allaincourt read Bruhier d’ Ablaincourt. First 
line of notes, for conticwen read conticnen. Bottom line, for 
Mudus read Mudos. 

138 “ 25, for Beelwer read Bulwer. 

140 “ 1, for labor read labors. Line 6 from bottom, for and read in. 

213 “ 8 from bottom, for is read as. 

214 “ 3 from bottom, for tro read tw. 

216 “ 2 from.bottom, for separative read serpentine. 

217 “ 21, for middle read Jitile. 

Note To Pace 20.—The serpentine motion for s, final, may be 
made to the right for s simpiy, w the /eft for es, and first to 
the right and then to the Jeft for ies. It will probably be best 
in practice to half bend the little finger (left hand) for a final 2, 
and shut it up for s; thus reversing the directions of the text. 

231 “ 1 from bottom, after intellectual insert nature. 

242 “ 15, for faltering read falling. 

9 from bottom, for mute read deaf mute. 


